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Portrait of the Week— 


THERE WAS NO TRUTH in the report that the Evening 
Standard was about to reproduce its famous 
placard from the MacDonald days, ‘Premier visits 
England, but there might well have been. Mr. 
Macmillan, hardly back from Paris and Bonn, 
left for Washington on Tuesday night. Most of the 
international traffic had been the other way, 





apart from Grivas’s triumphant return to Athens; 
Mr. John Stonehouse had arrived back in Britain, | 
Mr. Susloy (of the Soviet Communist Party) con- 
tinued his tour, and Signor Pella (of the Italian 
Foreign Ministry) came on a visit. So did the 
| Comédie Frangaise. But in Central Africa nobody | 
budged an inch. | 


* 


PRESIDENT NASSER said some very hard things 
about the Communists, particularly those in Iraq, 
and Mr. Khrushchev (though he is not in Iraq) 
retaliated by saying some very hard things about 
President Nasser. Since Mr. Khrushchev was 
speaking at the celebrations consequent upon the 
agreeing of a Soviet loan to Iraq, the exchange 
added an ironic overtone to the debate in the 
House of Commons on Suez and the belated 
financial agreement with Egypt. This last out of 
the way; not to mention his talks with the remark- 
ably frank Dr. Adenauer (‘I am not so completely 
mad as to think that I can influence British policy,’ 
said the Chancellor), at which the usual complete 
unanimity had been discovered between irreconcil- 
able views, Mr. Macmillan left for Washington, 
where he will find President O'Kelly, of Ireland, 
getting over St. Patrick’s Day, | 


+ 


IN NYASALAND, more people were killed, all of 
them black. The situation was reported to be 
getting more tense, despite (or because of) the | 
elaborate plans for taking a ‘show of strength’ to | 
the remoter villages of the Protectorate. In | 
Northern Rhodesia, the Territorials mobilised in 
panic a fortnight earlier were stood down, and 
here was a flare-up of violence; in Southern 
Rhodesia the police-state legislation proposed by 
Sir Roy Welensky ran into criticism from the 
churches, the opposition, and even some of his 
supporters, But there were no signs of second | 
thoughts on his part. Meanwhile, Mr. John Stone- | 
house, the celebrated prohibited immigrant, 
arrived back in Britain and almost immediately 
had some sharp things to say about the accuracy 
of Mr. Alport, who had attacked him in the House 
of Commons the week before, 

| * 

THE NATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYMEN decided to 
put in a claim for an immediate and substantial 
increase in pay, and the talks between the printing 
unions and the employers reached deadlock. | 
What with these items on the one hand, and the 
election of another Communist (Mr. Will Paynter) 
to succeed Mr. Arthur Horner as General Secre- 
tary of the National Union of Mineworkers on 
the other, the fact that there was no major strike 
in progress anywhere in the country seemed likely 
to prove a strictly temporary ‘state of affairs. | 
More news from the Labour front was that Mr. | 
Morgan Phillips had decided that after all he was 
not putting up for the safe seat at North-East | 
Derbyshire, where the sitting member will not seek 
re-election. Sir Vincent Tewson was immediately 
operated on for appendicitis, but it is not thought 
that the two incidents were connected. Unemploy- 
ment fell by 58,000. 


-—— 





FASTER 
Owing to the Easter Holiday the 
Spectator will be on sale next week a day 
earlier than usual. 
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MacKhrushchev’s Middle East 


N Monday after signing a Baghdad pact with 

Iraq Mr. Khrushchev attacked President 
Nasser. On the same day, winding up the Suez 
debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Macmillan 
had the choice of playing the party politician and 
wallowing in the Canal, or of playing the states- 
man and laying down a constructive line for future 
British policy in the Middle East. Perhaps Mr. 
Macmillan finds it impossible to be a statesman in 
more than one area at a time. Perhaps he still 
genuinely believes that an aggressive war and 
lying excuses are the right way to deal with the 
Arabs. Or maybe he thinks that while the elec- 
torate wants statesmanship in Europe, they still 
want chicanery in the Middle East. But whatever 
the reason the Prime Minister made no attempt to 
extend the sphere of his statesmanship to the 
Middle East, and was only concerned to excite his 
backbenchers by playing the party game. Instead 
of the Macwonder of the spring of 1959 we saw 
the Macwarmonger of the summer and autumn of 
1956. The Prime Minister’s speech contained not 
one word of conciliation or good will towards 
Egypt, and not one word about the need for a new 
start or the need for new and more honest modes 
of thought. Party politics were evidently too 
important. 

Mr. Macmillan’s vulgar little speech could have 
been safely ignored were it not for recent events 
in Iraq. It is ironical that Mr. Khrushchev’s view 
of the Middle East should now be similar to that 
of the West last summer. ‘President Nasser,’ said 
Mr. Khrushchev, ‘insists on the annexation of the 
Iraq republic by the United Arab Republic. The 
question of union between States must be decided 
by the peoples of the State concerned.’ Just as last 
summer the West asserted quite falsely that Presi- 
dent Nasser was trying to annex the Lebanon, so 
Mr. Khrushchev now asserts slightly less falsely 
that he is trying to annex Iraq. Just as Mr. 
Khrushchev now says the question of union must 
be decided by the people, so last July Mr. Mac- 
millan complained that what had been happening 
in Irag and the Lebanon were not ‘genuine, popu- 
lar and constitutional changes.’ Neither Mr. 
Khrushchev nor Mr. Macmillan has yet explained 
how change can be effected constitutionally when 
there is no constitution, or how, under a dictator- 
ship with no machinery for ascertaining the popu- 
lar will, the people can decide anything except by 
force. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s appropriation of Western 
cant about the Middle East is of course due to the 
Communist successes in Iraq. The hope of the 
Foreign Office that Baghdad could be kept inde- 
pendent of both Cairo and Moscow—a lost cause 
for several months—must at last have been aban- 
doned. There can be no serious doubt that General 


Kassem is the Kremlin’s Nuri. A successful nation- 
alist revolt, or civil war, or assassination are all 
possible, but at present Iraq is under Communist 
control. That control is noi firm and it may be 
overthrown, but it exists. 

What was true of Iraq will in the not-so-long 
run be true of the rest of the Middle East. The 
alternatives are Cairo and Moscow. A divided 
Arab world does not enable us to rule, it gives 
Moscow her chance. To withstand Communism 
the Arab States need an idevlogy equally power- 
ful, and the only one available is pan-Arabism. 
And the only branch of Pan-Arabism available is 
Cairo’s. Any moves towards Arab unity should 
therefore be welcomed in the West, not deplored. 
Mr. Macmillan said on Monday: “There is much 
that is good and beneficial in it [Arab National- 
ism], but it can easily become the instrument of 
other forces and other ambitions whose perform- 
ance is destruction.’ The sentence is largely mean- 
ingless, but we shall have to abandon such a 
patronising attitude to Arab Nationalism—unless, 
of course, out of spite we would rather the Middle 
East went Communist. 

A few days after the Iraqi revolt last July the 
Spectator wrote, ‘we may then be faced with a 
real rivalry between Cairo and Baghdad, and the 
British Government will belatedly realise that 
President Nasser is in fact the most moderate 
leader of Arab Nationalism that we could ever 
have hoped for.’ If the British Government has 
not yet realised it, the American Government has, 
The question is: having understood this, what 
should be done? 

The winning ground in the Arab world is the 
neutralist ground. A basic sentiment in most Arabs 
is to remain independent of both East and West. 
At the moment President Nasser occupies that 
ground, and General Kassem does not. The West 
must ensure that President Nasser remains in 
possession of it. There is not much danger that we 
will pull him off it to the West, but to defeat Com- 
munist propaganda that he is a Western stooge 
Nasser will have to show his independence of the 
West by criticising us and by maintaining his 
aspirations for Arab unity. A much greater danger 
is that the West will push him off the ground to the 
East or fail to stop him being pulled to the East. 

One of Russia’s greatest feats has been to make 
her aid, unlike that of the West, seem to the Arabs 
to be free of political strings. Khrushchev is un- 
likely to sacrifice that advantage by suddenly cut- 
ting Nasser off with a rouble because he has 
attacked Communism and made a rude reference 
to the Tartars of the North. Rather than alienate 
Afro-Asian opinion by a blatant piece of economic 
imperialism Mr. Khrushchev is likely, while doing 
all he can to help Iraq (which will help him to 
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undermine the Shah’s position in Persia), to con- 
tinue his aid to Egypt and to use it as a weapon 
to blunt President Nasser’s opposition to Com- 
munism. How far this manceuvre will succeed 
depends upon the West. The more the West is 
prepared to co-operate with Egypt and to help her, 
the better she can stand up to Russia. 

In particular Britain should encourage the 
World Bank to finance improvements and de- 
velopments of the Suez Canal. If there should be 


Iraq and 
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a revolution in Jordan, we should on no account 
act as we did Jast summer. We should encourage 
Kuwait to join the Arab League, and we should do 
all that we can to promote a relationship with the 
United Arab Republic based on equality and 
mutual respect. The Anglo-Egyptian financial 
agreement was a start, however belated. What a 
pity that on Monday Mr. Macmillan preferred 
to move backwards. Cairo, after all, is more 
important than Bournemouth 


the UAR 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


HE funeral in Baghdad last week of Kamel 

Kasanchi, a Left-wing lawyer and long- 
time opponent of Nuri es-Said, who was one of 
the first victims of the brief struggle in the 
north, was used as the occasion for demonstra- 
tions of a kind hitherto unknown in the Arab 
world. Lorryloads of young hooligans rode 
through the streets of Baghdad screaming insults 
against President Nasser, and the Iraqi Republic’s 
crude but vigorous propaganda machine was 
switched into an unrestrained attack on the man 
who six months ago was Iraq’s favourite idol. 

The results were distasteful, and not devoid of 
a certain grim humour. They made nonsense, for 
instance, of the interminable series of political 
trials which have provided Colonel Mahdawi with 
a cheap soapbox. The main count in the indict- 
ments against men like Fadl Jamali and Bashayan 
was that in Nuri’s day they isolated Iraq from 
the main stream of Arab nationalism, as repre- 
sented by Gamal Abdel Nasser. One man, Kazem 
Haidari, was actually sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment specifically for attacking Nasser 
over Baghdad radio, It is now being suggested 
that he be let out to take up again where he left 
off. 

This merely confirms a tendency which was 
implicit before, but this time the breach in the 
Arab community will be harder to mend, Presi- 
dent Nasser at one time or another has quarrelled 
with King Saud, the Sudanese, King Hussein, 
President Bourguiba—and, of course, Nuri es-Said. 
But this is the first time that he has been attacked 
with his own weapons, by a ‘popular’ government 
(as opposed to an autocracy), and however 
specious the charges, however insincere the Iraqi 
leaders in their pose of outraged democratic inno- 
cence, this attack is a harder one to ward off than 
that of Nuri or of any other Arab ruler who 
depended openly on the support of a non-Arab 
power. The Iraqi people, belaboured by the 
ceaseless propaganda of the Baghdad press, the 
radio, the ‘People’s Court,’ and the technique of 
carefully organised street demonstrations, has 
swallowed without a qualm the idea that Nasser 
(who six months ago was the liberator of the 
Arabs) is trying to lay rude hands on [raq and 
crush its liberties as he has ‘crushed’ those of the 
Syrians. 

In this mood Iraqis forget how their eyes turned 
always, in the bad old days of Nuri, to Nasser for 
salvation; or how, when the infant republic faced 
possible extinction immediately after July 14, 1958 
(with the Americans landing in the Lebanon and 
the British rallying to the support of the aggres- 


BAGHDAD 
sively minded King Hussein in Jordan), it was 
Nasser who stated at once that if anyone attacked 
Irag the United Arab Republic would come to its 
aid. Instead Iraqis remember deep-seated animosi- 
ties which in those days it was convenient to 
forget. ‘I never liked the Egyptians anyway,’ one 
will tell you, and others recall the ‘arrogance’ of 
Egyptian technical experts who came to Irag to 
train the army or to advise on the problems of 
land reform. And just below the surface of every 
Iraqi mind lies a jealous concern for the country’s 
oil revenues, which no amount of Arab ‘brother- 
liness’ would induce him to share with his poorer 
Arab neighbours. 

It is perfectly possible that Nasser gave some 
encouragement to the Mosul plot—though the 


Another Part 


By RICHARD 


HE President is having his talks with Harold 
“Pssocntina and Selwyn Lloyd at Camp David, 
a piece of government property in the woods about 
an hour's drive from Washington. (Under the 
Democrats, the place was known as Shangri-La. 
Mr. Eisenhower renamed it for his grandson.) The 
idea, evidently, is to get away from the press. Aside 
from this, the place has no known attractions. The 
press will be quartered in Gettysburg, where James 
Hagerty will conduct briefings now and thep. No 
announcements have been made about the staff 
the President will take, but it is expected that 
Acting Secretary of State Christian Herter will be 
on hand. No terminal date has been set for the 
talks. It is said that when the President and the 
Prime Minister return to Washington they will 
confer with the Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, in the hospital. 

Many Americans will be gratified if something 
clear comes out of these talks. Right now no one 
knows—except in terms too broad to be satisfac- 
tory—what our Berlin policy is or who is making 
it. All policy statements have been coming from 
the President, who has held nine news conferences 
in nine weeks, and the consequence is a vast confu- 
sion. He has said we will surrender none of our 
rights and abandon none of our responsibilities 
and also that we are prepared to negotiate at all 
times. Beyond this, he has said many things—some 
of them incredible, some of them undecipherable, 
some of them contradictory, Part of the difficulty 
is. that the President cannot be questioned as 


Iraqi Government has produced no more evidence 
of this than it did of the guilt of Colonel Aref. 
Certainly President Nasser’s own sympathies are 
on the side of the nationalists in Iraq (now dis- 
persed in hiding, in exile or in gaol), of whom 
Colonel Shawwaf in Mosul may or may not have 
been an inept protagonist. The story of the plot 
is full of puzzling lacunz, and there is little to 
show that it was more than a hasty and unplanned 
outburst on the part of a discontented officer and 
a few of his men. (One feels that Nasser, if he 
wanted to stage a counter-coup in Iraq, would go 
about it a little more thoroughly.) But the Iraqi 
Government, in jumping publicly to the conclu- 
sion that it was President Nasser who engineered 
the whole thing, and by going on to indulge in a 
stupid and undignified battle of words with him, 
is putting itself in a highly dangerous situation. 
The country is ringed round with enemies whose 
hostility the Iraqi Government has seemed to 
court; the population is divided against itself: the 
economy is endangered by political uncertainties 
and a joss of confidence on the part of foreign 
investors; the programme of land reform, by 
frightening the landowners without giving con- 
fidence to the peasants, seems most likely to have 
as its first result a disastrous harvest. In the 
circumstances, and with the Baghdad mob being 
carefully schooled in the techniques of hatred and 
violence, it seems only a question of time before 
someone else tries to complete the task which 
Colonel Shawwaf bungled last week in Mosul. 


of the Forest 


H. ROVERE 

NEW YORK 
sharply and precisely as the Secretary of State or 
any lesser official, When Mr. Dulles is unclear 
(and he seldom is, except by intent), reporters can 
keep after him until they understand him or at 
least understand that he is being deliberately 
evasive. One doesn’t do this with a President: it 
would be an act of /ése-majesté. Moreover, Mr. 
Eisenhower's lack of verbal adroitness makes it 
almost impossible to tell whether he is struggling 
for clarity or being calculatedly obscure. 

Another problem, perhaps even more serious 
than either of these, is that the whole question of 
Berlin has become, in this country, hopelessly 
entangled with the question of our defence budget. 
The two are, of course, intimately related: the 
Soviets are bound to attempt a reading of our will 
and purpose and an estimate of our capacity to 
act from what we are saying about our military 
requirements. What is happening now, though, is 
that the President's critics are using the Berlin 
crisis aS an argument against cutbacks in our con- 
ventional forces—when, in fact, the crisis has no 
direct or immediate bearing on the matter. (The 
Budget is for the fiscal year 1960, which begins 
this July |. By the time the sums the Budget calls 
for are used, the Berlin problem should be settled 
for better or worse.) And the President is taking 
every suggestion that we balance our European 
commitments with the power needed to carry them 
out as political talk intended to gain support for 
heavier defence authorisation. 

Thus, the emphasis here has not been on the 
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things that the President and the Prime Minister 
are expected to discuss. Little has been said by 
official persons about what kind of settlements for 
Berlin and Germany we would be willing to 
explore. (Mr. Dulles said a couple of months back 
that American policy could envisage means of 
unification not based on free elections. The Presi- 
dent, however, seems not to have observed this 
and has lately been talking as if only a plebiscite 


Westminster 


Mucu ribald comment was ex- 
cited among my colleagues by 
the sight of your correspondent 
entering the Press Gallery at 
eleven o'clock on a Friday morn- 
ing, but I really can’t see why. 
It is true that I had not shaved, 
but I had certainly brushed my 
hair, and was wearing at least 
one shoe. And down below, after 


e all, there were things that really 
} . P 
’ qv ¢) were worthy of note. There was 
Mr. Butler, for instance, clearly 
ww 


wondering where he was, and 

why. There was Mr. Gaitskell, 
and Mr. Griffiths, and Mr. Callaghan, and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, and Mr. Alport, and a hundred 
Members more, back-bench and front. And there, 
on the third bench back below the gangway, was 
the reason why so many of us had risen from 
warm beds at so ghastly an hour: the honourable 
Member for Wednesbury, Mr. John Stonehouse, 
looking very fit and tanned, had come to make a 
personal statement to the House about his recent 
travels (and lack of travels) in Africa. Well, he 
made it; very dispassionately (personal statements 
may not, by the rules of order, be controversial), 
very clearly, and in great detail. The House heard 
it in silence, and twelve minutes later shuffled 
out and got on with their interrupted weekend. 
But the pencillers, who go ever on the principle 
of ‘in for a penny, in for a pound,’ went across 
to Transport House for the next chapter in this 
thrilling tale. There, Mr. Stonehouse was answer- 
ing questions, and what with his statement, and 
his answers, and one or two other channels of 
information that are strictly speaking no business 
of yours, a good deal of light has been shed not 
on the Central African situation but on the 
behaviour of Mr. Cuthbert Alport, Under-Secre- 
tary of State at the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. Examined in this light, Mr. Alport cuts 
a very curious figure indeed, and it is in this light 
that I now propose to examine him. 

I described Mr. Alport’s speech in the censure 
debate the week before last as a ‘prolonged 
smear.’ I chose the words with care, but had I 
known what I know now, I would have chosen 
even stronger ones. For Mr. Alport’s detailed per- 
sonal denigration of Mr. Stonehouse (made, as 
I pointed out, quite contrary to the custom of 
the House in being delivered without the Member 
under attack being present or even warned that 
it was coming) included a number of charges, and 
contained a number of statements, that now 
appear to be quite untrue. Let us take these in turn, 
beginning with Mr. Alport’s claim that ‘When 


would be acceptable.) Probably we will go 
along with the ‘Prime Minister on a summit meet- 
ing if the Foreign Ministers can come up with 
anything that looks remotely like an agenda. The 
President is more easily attracted to such con- 
ferences than Mr. Dulles. But beyond this we seem 
to have, in fact, no clear notion of where we are 
headed; if Mr. Macmillan wishes diplomatic 
leadership at the moment, it is his for the taking. 


Commentary 


the... fiight to Blantyre ... was cancelled, 
on account of the state of emergency, Central 
African Airways offered to provide an Apache 
aircraft to take him [Mr. Stonehouse] to Salis- 
bury to catch the connection.” Mr. Stonehouse 
flatly denies the truth of this assertion; he says 
that Central African Airways never offered him 
any alternative flight at all, and that the Federal 
Immigration Officer, who did (though it was not 
clear on whose authority), offered him an Apache 
aeroplane to take him not to Salisbury, but to 
Dar-es-Salaam, whence, of course, it was impos- 
sible to get to London in time for the debate. 
‘In addition,’ said Mr. Alport, ‘the Government 
of Northern Rhodesia offered him [Mr. Stone- 
house] two motor-cars, one of them a spare in 
case the one he was travelling in broke down, 
to drive him to Salisbury.” In this, Mr. Stone- 
house declares there is not a word of truth. No 
other offers of transport of any kind, anywhere, 
were made to him by anybody. Further, Mr. 
Alport said: ‘He apparently chose to leave 
Northern Rhodesia for Dar-es-Salaam rather 
than return to Salisbury so as to be available. 
.. . Mr. Stonehouse points out that there was 
no question of his choosing anything; he was 
forcibly put aboard the aeroplane for Dar-es- 
Salaam. 

On we go. ‘On learning that the hon. Member 
proposed to address a meeting of the African 
National Congress, at Harare, near Salisbury, the 
High Commissioner attempted to dissuade him on 
the ground that in the existing situation of 
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Southern Rhodesia it would be a most imprudent 
thing to do.’ Thus, again, Mr. Alport. But Mr. 
Stonehouse claims that the only reference the 
High Commissioner made to the subject of Mr. 
Stonehouse’s proposed speech was a remark to the 
effect that he wondered whether it would be wise 
to make it. And, incidentally, the speech was not 
at Harare, nor ever planned to be; it was at High- 
fields, which is a different place entirely. 

Next, Mr. Alport denied that Mr. Stonehouse’s 
tour was ‘officially sponsored, and indeed it was 
not. But Mr. Alport, ‘while I am not for one: 
moment suggesting’ (that's his phrase, too) that he 
was guilty of suggestio falsi, implied that Mr. 
Stonehouse had claimed it was. Mr. Stonehouse 
had said in Reynolds News, ‘| am continuing my 
tour—which I emphasise is officially arranged— 
until I receive advice from London, and this 
Statement Mr. Alport categorised as unjustified. 
Mr. Stonehouse, however, has a copy of a docu- 
ment headed ‘The Secretariat, Lusaka,’ which 
gives details of all the engagements arranged for 
him by the Northern Rhodesian Government for 
his stay; there is at least one every day for a 
week. It is signed ‘for the Administrative Secre- 
tary to the Government, and if it does not con- 
stitute an ‘officially-arranged’ tour then I don’t 
know what does—though doubtless Mr. Alport 
could tell us. 

But the worst is to come. During his smear, Mr. 
Alport quoted, or purported to quote, from a 
letter, or what purported to be a letter, written 
by Mr. Stonehouse, or what purported to be Mr. 
Stonehouse, to Sir Eldred Hitchcock, or what 
purported to be Sir Eldred Hitchcock. This is 
what he said of it. 

As a result of a reply, a reply made by Sir 
Eldred to a Times advertisement, he received a 
letter signed ‘John Stonehouse, M.P.’ which out- 
lined his wide range of business interests and 
invited him, that is, Sir Eldred, if he wished to 
make use of his services, to reply to the House 
of Commons. 

In actual fact, the letter from Mr. Stonehouse 
to Sir Eldred Hitchcock does not outline Mr. 
Stonehouse’s wide range of business interests. It 
contains fourteen words, of the vaguest and most 
general kind, saying what Independent Commer- 
cial Surveys Limited does, but does not outline 





‘When you've finished with that impacted wisdom, sir, the White House wants you to 
stand by.’ 
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any ‘wide range of business interests’ of that com- 
pany. Se far from inviting Sir Eldred ‘if he wished 
to make use of his services, to reply to the House 
of Commons,’ it informs Sir Eldred Hitchcock 
that Mr. Stonehouse is unable to undertake any 
work for Sir Eldred on his forthcoming tour, and 
specifically invites him to reply to him in Nairobi. 

Now this really will not do. That there has been 
a general decline in Ministerial accuracy and 
scrupulousness over the last few years is, regret- 
tably, undeniable. It is high time a halt was cried 
to this decline. Mr. Stonehouse has directly 
challenged a number of Mr. Alport’s statements, 
and I have challenged some more. Mr. Alport 
made a number of serious charges against Mr. 
Stonehouse, in a direct personal attack, based on 
Statements the truth of which is not only open 
to question but has actually been questioned. Mr. 
Alport owes Mr. Stonehouse, and all of us, a 
reply (with some evidence) or a_ withdrawal. 

And so we came—across no great distance, 
now I come to think of it, when the accuracy and 
integrity of our leaders are the subject of discus- 
sion—to the latest, but not the last, of the debates 
on what Mr. Macmillan nowadays calls ‘the 
Suez crisis,» but what you and I know as the 
bombing and invasion of Egypt by Israeli, British 
and French troops, The debate took place on the 
motion to approve the terms of the financial 
settlement between Egypt and Britain, and was 
consequently opened by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was quite pathetic; and in view 
of what he must know now (even if he didn’t at 
the time) about the fraudulence, incompetence 
and criminal recklessness of the Suez invasion, I 
cannot honestly say I am surprised, 

The Chancellor was followed by Mr. Gaitskell, 
who made the best speech I have ever heard from 
him. It is not often, in the House of Commons, 
that one side is completely in the right and the 
other completely in the wrong: indeed, apart 
from discussions of Suez and its concomitant 
issues, | can’t think of any occasions at all on 
which this is true. But Mr. Gaitskell’s case was 
massive, deadly and quite unanswerable. His 
analysis of the true losses against which the sum 
of £274 million figures so poorly (his very con- 
servalive estimate was £250 million) was a model 
of merciless lucidity. 

Point by point, Mr. Gaitskell went through the 
deficiencies of the agreement; the refusal of com- 
pensation to the expropriated British residents; 
the abandoned installations and stores, upon the 
value of which the Government were so insistent 
in 1954, but which had now astonishingly become 
valueless; the depreciation and deterioration of the 
returned property, in respect of which all claims 
have been waived by the Government; the shabby 
way in which the Chancellor, in his original state- 
ment, had implied that the British residents were 
telling lies about the value of their property. All 
these points and more Mr. Gaitskell made, and 
he rounded off his speech with a brilliant and 
brief analysis of the whole of the Suez fiasco. 
From the Dance of the Seven Excuses to the Exit 
of the Gladiators he ranged, knocking off every 
head that showed itself above the ground, and 
when he finished, with a call for the trial of the 
guilty men, Mr. Macmillan was very hard put 
to it indeed to pretend that he was laughing. 

After this, much of the debate was anticlimax. 
Poor, pathetic Major Legge-Bourke, earnest as 
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one of Mr. Wheatley’s zombies, and scarcely more 
intelligent, found Mr, Gaitskell’s speech ‘utterly 
nauseating’ (twice), ‘totally nauseating’ and 
‘utterly disgusting,’ and kept appealing to Mr. 
Gaitskell to come back into the Chamber to hear 
him say so. Mr. Leather said of Suez that ‘The 
impression that there was any support abroad for 
the ideas of the party opposite is completely and 
utterly fallacious, which makes one wonder 
where he spends his holidays, and went on to 
make some very nasty remarks about the ‘odd 
names’ possessed by some of the British residents 
in Egypt, thus leading Mr. Bonham Carter to 
inquire whether Mr. Leather was suggesting two 
classes of British national-—those who are British 
because their names are British, and those who 
are not really British because their parents’ 
names weren't really British. Mr. Bonham Carter 
might have asked where this would leave Sir Roy 
Welensky; but personally | have always suspected 
that Mr. Leather’s real name is Lederhosen, any- 
way. Lord Lambton explained that he still had a 
deep personal affection for the Foreign Secretary, 
but rather spoilt this touching announcement by 
adding, ‘I have, however, found that my position 
has varied from his because my point of view has 
always appeared to me to be so crystal clear.’ 
Mr. Bevan, back in his gayest form, wound up 
for the Opposition, and then it was up to the 
Prime Minister to get the Tory tail up once more. 
Mr. Macmillan is always at his best (what ordi- 
nary people would call ‘worst’) in situations of 
this kind; after all, if you are willing to behave in 


a manner irresistibly reminiscent of Shaw’s 
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remark about the i) 1 with whom ‘no ordinarily 
self-respecting mudlark would care to be seen 
grubbing for pennies’ you can get creatures like 
Bromley-Davenport cheering immediately. and 
the rest of the Tory party well inside the half- 
hour. And so Mr. Macmillan did, though some 
of the cheers sounded a little hysterical to me. 

But Mr. Macmillan was not concerned with 
logic or accuracy, or even with rather more 
fundamental things. To anyone tolerably familiar 
with the inner history of the last desperate hours 
before Sir Anthony Eden 
departure for Jamaica, not to mention the hours 
before he returned, there is something almost 
admirable in the breath-taking impudence of 
Mr. Macmillan’s claim that ‘From the beginning 
to the end... All that time he had the 
consistent and loyal support of all his colleagues 
in the Cabinet.” In the delighted roar of Opposi- 
tion laughter that followed this marvellous piece 
of—what is the superlative of ben trovato? hel 
canto? —I| thought I detected a familiar note. Nor 
was I mistaken, as a glance over the edge con- 
firmed; for there, to his eternal glory, was Mr. 
Butler, lying back in his seat, laughing until | 
thought he would dislocate his jaw. 

And later that night, in the (unintentionally) 
funniest adjournment speech ever made. Mr. 
Edelman (very handsome in dinner-jacket and 
boiled shirt) complained about the fake news- 
broadcast on ITV which convinced many viewers 
that the Martians had arrived, and read one letter 
which said ‘when he mentioned the Prime Minister 
we thought it was true.” Sancta simplicitas! 
TAPER 


announced his 


Cursings and Bicycle Chains 


ay 7. RR. 

HE retired Boy's Own copywriter they must 

have had for the Nyasaland plot appears to 
have flown down to Lusaka to do the same job for 
Northern Rhodesia. Sir Arthur Benson, the 
governor, said that the Zambia Congress move- 
ment ‘put men in fear of their lives and threatened 
death and mutilation to women and children.’ 
(Why didn’t it threaten mutilation to men too?) 
It was ‘like the Chicago Murder Incorporated 
gangsters.’ (Heaven knows how, since it has not 
scratched a single black or white skin. Can Sir 
Arthur produce documentary evidence that it ever 
planned a murder?) It ‘started a reign of terror by 
witchcraft and unmentionable cursings.’ (The ad- 
vantage to Sir Arthur of unmentionable cursings 
presumably is that he can’t be asked to mention 
them.) 

No inside information was necessary to predict 
the next move in the unedifying game of hunt-the- 
traitor that is being played—with the full consent 
of the British Government and Colonial Office 
in Central Africa. Nyasaland has only 8,000 
Europeans and no resources except the labour of 
its adult males. The reasons for keeping it in 
Federation are prestige and a reluctance to allow 
the example which secession would set to North- 
ern Rhodesia. In itself it is expendable and a good 
many Rhodesians (nearly the whole Dominion 
Party) would be glad to see it out of Federation. 
But Northern Rhodesia is vital. Without control 
of the Copperbelt the Federal and Southern 
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Rhodesian economies would collapse. And 80.000 
Europeans in the country depend mainly on the 
copper mines for one of the highest standards of 
living in the world. If Northern Rhodesia left 
Federation, or if the basis of the industry, the 
underpaid African miner, became sufficiently con- 
scious and organised to upset production by un- 
manageable strikes, the European position would 
be destroyed. It is the familiar struggle between 
a working class and a privilege oligarchy, not a 
race question at all. 

Even the normally realistic Central African 
Examiner argues in its March 14 issue that 8,000 
African voters in a total electorate of 30,234 can 
swing the election. But they cannot. Only 796 are 
‘ordinary’ voters; the remainder are on the 
‘special’ roll and the elaborate constitutional 
mechanism leaves power securely in European 
hands. Candidates will not in fact need to court 
the African vote to get in nor respect it to remain. 
The election is hailed as the largest step yet taken 
towards political democracy for Africans. The in- 
crease in the number of Africans entitled to a vote 

from less than a dozen in 1954 to 8,000 today 

means litthe more than an advance from palp- 
able impotence to the illusion of power. The real 
representatives of Africans, the ‘murderers’ of the 
Zambia, are in the detention camps. 

The split in Congress last autumn was a godsend 
to the Government. Its causes were personal. Mr. 
Harry Nkumbula, the rhetorical, unstable leader 
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of Congress, did two months in jail and let it be 
publicly known that he would be most reluctant 
to risk repeating it. The present situation, with 
every articulate African leader faced with the 
choice between compromise and detention, and a 
round thousand Southern Rhodesian and Nyasa- 
land Congress members in jail, shows conclusively 
that no African who takes this line can hope to 
stand up to white supremacy. He becomes utterly 
ineflective. 

Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, then Nkumbula’s secre- 
tary-general, is a schoolteacher who, in common 
with most of the Nyasaland leaders, has cultivated 
extreme asceticism, not for any mystical purpose 
but in order to face prison with equanimity. (They 
are disconcerting guesis in a European household, 
men like Chiume, Chisiza or Kaunda, abstaining 
not only from alcohol but from tobacco, tea and 
coffee.) After every possible attempt to avoid a 
step of whose extreme gravity he was fully aware, 
and having satisfied himself that Nkumbula would 
neither leave nor, as he feli, adequately dedicate 
himself to the existing Congress, he led the major- 
ity of the Congress executive, including Messrs. 
Kapwepwe, Sipalo and Kainanga, away to form 
his new Zambia (i.e., Zanibesia) Congress. He 
wrote at the time: ‘We have learnt from the his- 
tory of freedom movements which have reached 
their goals that no freedom movement could really 
free its people if the leaders are without principles, 
definite policies and programmes. . . . We have 
lacked this in the African National Congress and 
lost much ground in the race. We were woolly and 
oozed about like water without a course to follow, 
whose inevitable end is to dry up.’ He claims now 
80 per cent. support for Zambia in most African 
areas, and though this is hard to substantiate, 
enormously preponderant African support is cer- 
tainly on his side while Mr. Nkumbula is left 
leading a rump that is backed by the Government. 

Had Zambia a plot to disrupt the elections and 
subvert public order? Did it indulge in intimida- 
tion? No doubt it had a plan. ‘All parties, all 
organisations, have. And in so divided and embit- 
tered a situation it is likely that hard words and 
harsh threats may have passed. That Kaunda and 
his associates are guilty of any of the governor's 
accusations is unlikely. The quotation given above 
is not the language of unmentionable cursing and 
witchcraft. It is a good deal more sophisticated 
and better expressed than some of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s recent speeches. 

When one contemplates the fact that the Nyasa- 
land police today is 70 per cent. above its 1953 
Strength, though the population of the territory 
has only increased by 7 per cent., that similar 
increases have occurred in Northern Rhodesia (and 
that these forces have been trained as mobile riot 
Squads, not normal public order units), that a 
European police reserve, exclusive of the terri- 
torial army, trained in riot duties, has been built 
up in Southern Rhodesia, that the Defence Act of 
1954 prescribes ‘Peacetime Training’ for non- 
Africans, mainly again in riot duties, and that last 
year the Federal Government flew 500 such 
trainees into Nyasaland on an expensive exercise, 
Whose code names were the names of Congress 
leaders, one begins to wonder who really has been 
plotting. Not all the economic arguments in the 
World persuade one that all the fault lies with the 
‘Unscrupulous African agitators’ or gangs with 
bicycle chains. 
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SIR ROY WELENSKY’S Statement 
that ‘The solution of the 
g / Federation problem is not a 
political one. The problem is 
AN poverty and the solution in 
the main an economic one,’ 
seems to me to be a perfect 
statement of the fallacy on 
which the Federation is founded—that an unac- 
ceptable political system can be successfully 
imposed upon any group of individuals for 
economic or any other reasons. Government 
without consent is tyranny and can only be sus- 
tained by ruthless force. It is illusory to hope that, 
as their standard of living improves, the North 
Rhodesians and Nyasalanders will be prepared 
to become integrated on Sir Roy's terms in the 
existing structure of the Federation. Rather 
bitterness and resentment will increase, the 
memory of past hurts and slights will fester. 
Britain conferred great economic benefits on Ire- 
land and on India, but this did not make British 
rule acceptable. A full belly only encourages an 
appetite for frzedom. The problem is a political 
one whether Sir Roy likes it or not—the problem 
of African representation and of the interpreta- 
tion of ‘partnership.” To disregard the wishes of 
over seven million people, even if they are be- 
nightedly wrong, cannot be partnership. I agree 
with Sir Roy when he says he ‘cannot accept that 
major decisions on the future of Federation 
should rest outside the people living there.’ But 
the decisions must rest with all the seven and a 
half million peonle living there, not merely with 
300,000 Europe ns. 
* > * 


rHE MASS DETENTIONS ‘7 Centra! Africa are a 
godsend for Communist propagandists, who can 
use them to divert attention from even more grue- 
some events in their own countries. | was 
intrigued to learn that when Mr, Khrushchev was 
visiting East Germany a group of students asked 
him to look into the case of the members of the 
‘National Communist Students Union’ of the 
Dresden Technical College, tweive of whom were 
arrested in February, They are said to have 
‘undermined the Socialist achievements of the 
German Democratic Republic,’ which sounds an 
even more serious offence than that of the Jena 
students who were tried last year for having 
advocated the reunification of Germany through 
free elections. As the 23 students of Jena 
University received sentences of up to 15 
years’ imprisonment for distributing their leaflets, 
the future looks black for the Dresden under- 
graduates. The more so, since the number of 
political trials and the terms of imprisonment are 
steadily increasing; in January there were 46 
political trials in East Germany, at which 87 
people received sentences totalling 187 years of 
penal servitude and 384 years of imprisonment. 
Unrest is increasing among youth behind the 
Iron Curtain. UP recently reported exclusively 
from Budapest that a secret trial of 25 boys was 
proceeding behind locked doors. This report pro- 
duced an illuminating comment from the Hun- 
garian Government spokesman, Laszlo Gyaros. 
Although the trial was behind locked doors, he 


said, it was not secret. ‘That it was not secret is 
demonstrated by the fact that the correspondent 
of the American UP Agency has learned about 
it. Nobody, of course, could suppose such a re- 
sponsible American agency of engaging in the 
collection of secret information.’ 

* . * 
‘O, REFORM IT ALTOGETHER.’ The House of 
Commons Select Committee on Procedure has 
not taken Hamict’s advice, but some of their pro- 
posals, if they are adopted, should do good. The 
proposal to remit to Standing Committees the 
Committee stage of a number of Bills that are at 
present considered in Committee of the Whole 
House, together with the suggestion of a time- 
tab'e for Standing-Commiitee discussion, is an 
excellent one. This is not because the House can 
then be freed to talk more sense than it would 
otherwise have had time to do, and certainly not 
because the Standing Committees may become 
semi-expert bodies on the lines of the American 
Congressional Committees, but because the pro- 
ceedings in Standing Committees, provided their 
nature does not change, are far more informal 
and flexible than proceedings ‘downstairs,’ and 
common sense is a little less often overridden by 
the demands of Party. As for the evening hour 
when speeches would be limited to five minutes 
each, there have been occasions when this rule 
could have been enforced with advantage through- 
out the entire day, but the Committee's recom- 
mendation is a welcome one. So, for that matter, 
is their suggestion that the ‘right of precedence’ 
possessed by Privy Councillors should be 
abolished (Mr. Shinwell can be expected to fight 
to the last against the proposal), but this does 
raise one point I have been meaning to mention 
for some time. It has long struck me as absurd 
that the Leader of the Liberal Party should not 
have a right to be heard in the House whenever 
he wishes to ‘put the Liberal point of view. Mr. 
Grimond ought long ago, of course, to have been 
made a Privy Councillor, if only as a matter of 
courtesy; but that, if the Committee’s proposal is 
carried out, would no longer suffice. There shou!d 
be some recognition, whether formal or informal, 
of Mr. Grimond’s right to the floor. Perhaps the 
new Speaker whom the new Parliament will elect 
might lay this down as his first precedent? 

os . + 
HOUSE OF COMMONS PROCEDURE in its unreformed 
state will be tested by the Government's behaviour 
over Mr. Roy Jenkins’s Obscene Publications Bill. 
The Bill as put forward by Mr. Jenkins is already 
a compromise in that it was altered last year from 
its original form in accordance with the unani- 
mous recommendations of a Select Committee. 
The Government has tabled a series of amend- 
ments to this compromise Bill and these are now 
being considered by a Standing Committee. Mr. 
Jenkins has defeated some of the Government 
amendments—owing to a Goverament defeat this 
week expert evidence on the literary, artistic, 
scientific or other merits of a book will, | am 
happy to say, now be permissible—and has given 
way on other amendments. What, therefore, will 
finally emerge from the Standing Committee will 
be a compromise of a compromise, and the 
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Where are | 
the great minds to come from? /—~) 


It has been said by various politicians 
that the iron and steel industry must be 


state owned ‘because public ownership 





of the industry is vital to the country’s 
economic planning’. You may find this 
phrase a bit puzzling. 

The advocates of state ownership acknow- 
ledge the industry’s efficiency, its tremendous 
contribution to our exports and its excellent record 


of industrial relations. Yet they imply that those men 





who have built up the industry are running it with blind or 
shortsighted indifference to their country’s welfare. 

If the people who conduct and control the steel industry now are not to be trusted, we, and you, are entitled to ask 
‘where are the great minds who are going to take over ?’ Where are the overseas orders to come from if British steel be- 
comes impersonal and foreign customers can no longer deal with the companies whose very names have for so long 
been a guarantee of reliability ? 

No wonder there is a growing body of opinion that to re-nationalise steel would be a national disaster. 

If you agree with this point of view, let others—including your Parliamentary candidates—know what 


you think. It’s not your vote we ask for, it’s your voice. 


Say NO to state-owned Steel! 
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Government is under a clear obligation to accept 
the results of the Committee’s work. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Butler seeks to upset it and 
to restore the Government's amendments to the 
Bill on the report stage, quite apart from the fact 
that on the merits of the case the Government is 
in the wrong, he will be making a nonsense both 
of Private Members’ Bills and of the procedure 
of Standing Committees, as well as showing his 
contempt for demacrati> nrocesses. 
*” # * 

COLONEL GRIVAS must have had a trying air trip 
home to Athens. He left Cyprus, according to 
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Charles Foley writing on the leader page of the 
Daily Express, a man of middle height and years, 
erect as a ramrod ... he has an air of extra- 
ordinary decision and vitality. There was never 
a second’s doubt about what he said. By the time 
he touched down in Athens he had discernibly 
shrunk. *A tiny little man insignificant little 
creature, René McColl the same day assured us 
on the front page of the Express. His face was a 
brilliant bilious yellow his voice was thin 
and shaky’ and he twice ‘appeared to lose the 
thread of his remarks. 

PHAROS 


May 13th, 1958 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


N the 13th of May, 1958, the Fourth French 
O Republic died. The mob of blue-jeaned 
youths—James Deans of the Casbah—who took 
by storm the Government buildings in Algiers 
revealed just how little authority the French State 
still had. Two weeks later, on the night of May 
27 to 28, as the Pflimlin Cabinet was tottering 
towards its resignation, the Foreign Minister, M. 
René Pleven, drew up an impressive chart ol 
official impotence : 

‘The Minister of Defence: no longer obeyed by 

the army. 

The Minister of the Interior: 

any police. 

The Minister of Air: no longer in control of 

military aircraft. 


there are no longer 


The Minister for Algeria: cannot go to 
Algeria. 

The Minister for the Sahara: cannot go to the 
Sahara. 


The Minister of Information: can only apply 
a censorship.’ 

With an army bitterly resentful of politicians who 
left it to fight wars which they were unable to 
decide either to win or to end, and a police force 
infiltrated by elements hostile to the republican 
regime, it was little use to talk of placing generals 
under arrest or of withdrawing the Government 
from Paris to Lille. The companies of security 
police assembled by M. Jules Moch to keep order 
in Paris were destined by the Algerian conspira- 
tors to head their assault on the capital, and even 
the agents guarding the Palais Bourbon hooted 
the Deputies as they entered the building. A 
government can rarely have been so well in- 
formed of, and so helpless before, its own 
approaching overthrow. 

In their book Les Treize Complots du Treize 
Mai (Fayard) Merry and Serge Bromberger tell 
the story of this prolonged agony. Their book 
begins with a roll-call of the vast number of 
plotters against the Fourth Republic and ends 
with the advent of the Fifth. The main fact which 
emerges is that the events of May the 13th were the 
result of the anticipation of a Gaullist coup by 
a mixed bunch of local ‘activists.. The Gaullist 
conspiracy had been planned by M. Léon Del- 
becque, a member of the staff of M. Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, Minister of Defence in the 
Gaillard Government, with the approval of his 
chief, and it was apparently he who succeeded in 
wrenching the Algerian movement behind the 
General by getting a Gaullist majority on the 
Committee of Public Safety and by convincing 


General Salan that de Gaulle offered the alterna- 
live to chaos. Apart from the Gaullists and the 
Algerian activists, there was a half-world of con- 
spiracies and conspirators ranging from General 
Chassin (author of a life of Mao Tse-tung) to the 
sinister Dr. Martin, the spiritual father of the 
Cagoule, now approaching old age after a life 
devoted to inciting other people to murder. The 
events leading up to the 13th of May have an oper- 
atic atmosphere about them, but the daggers were 
real as well as the cloaks. Much of what the Brom- 
bergers have to say casts a lurid light on those 
dark places where the world of politics joins the 
world of business and the world of crime. 

In May, 1958, the threat of an army putsch in 
Paris was no bluff. The drama of the fortnight 
following the Algerian rising was essentially 
whether de Gaulle could be brought to power in 
time to avoid a civil war which would have been 
a walk-over. To blame politicians like M. Guy 
Mollet and President Coty, who saw this and 
acted accordingly to smooth the General’s way, 
is totally to misunderstand the situation. M. 
Mollet was certainly to blame for his Algerian 
policy when he was Prime Minister, but, after 
May the 13th, he did not sell any passes that were 
not already taken. By then there was no question 
of the survival of the Fourth Republic. The 
choice was de Gaulle or the parachutists. 

These events, which deserve a Tacitus and 
might find a Macaulay, are narrated by the Brom- 
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bergers in rather bad prose and with endless repe- 
tion. They have an eye for humorous incident 
(the early Gaullist conspirators getting stuck in 
a lift; Jacques Soustelle writing to his wife in 
Aztec), but carry the objectivity of the reporter 
to extravagant lengths. Not a word of blame for 
M. Chaban-Delmas, plotting against the regime 
whose Minister of Defence he was. Not a word 
of blame for the generals—remarkable, it is true, 
for their weakness rather than their revolutionary 
ardour. No surprise or shock at the violation of 
the rights of a democratically elected Parliament. 
The Brombergers reserve their condemnation for 
M. de Chevigné, who, as Minister of Defence in 
the last Government of the Fourth Republic, was 
one of the few people in high places to show 
some courage and to try to do his duty. In fact, 
among those who played a leading part in events 
before and after May the 13th, General de Gaulle 
alone gives the impression of striving purpose- 
fully and effectively to prevent catastrophe. His 
insistence on being legally invested by the 
National Assembly saved France certainly from 
a military dictatorship and possibly from civil 
war. 

In a recently published collection of articles, 
De la Quatriéme a la Cinquiéme République 
(Grasset), M. André Siegfried describes May the 
13th as ‘a February the 6th which succeeded.’ The 
reference is to the riots which nearly destroyed 
the Third Republic in 1934 at the time of the 
Stavisky scandal. Then the leagues of the Right 
had been unable to bring the thing off. Why did 
it become possible twenty-four years later? 

To begin with there was the presence (already 
mentioned) of a number of genuinely dangerous 
adventurers and professional revolutionaries. A 
man like M. Soustelle was far more of a threat 
to any regime than Colonel de la Rocque, but 
he and his fellows would have been powerless 
had they not been favoured by the general poli- 
tical condition of France. The Centre-Left and 
Centre-Right coalitions which had governed the 
country since the war were increasingly out of 
touch with its more dynamic elements, Already 
in the 1951 elections the RPF and the Com- 
munists between them had received 42.2 per cent. 
of the vote in the seventeen industrial depart- 
ments, while the Centre parties got only 35.3 per 
cent. In the remaining seventv-three (economic- 





‘Him ? He joined over Hungary’ 
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ally backward) departments the corresponding 
proportions were 34.7 per cent. against 40.6 per 
cent. In a France where a growing birth-rate was 
leading to modernisation and expansion the 
parties supporting the regime had to rely for their 
votes on the areas most resistant to this process. 
In essence the Mendés-France new deal was an 
attempt (which, however, failed) to bring the 
Centre up to date in a way which would appeal 
to a more dynamic electoral clientele. When the 
crisis came the parties must have seemed to the 
average young Frenchman like ghosts from the 
past, still mechanically going through the Byzan- 
tine ritual of policies which had ceased to have 
meaning and feuds whose origins were buried 
deep in history. 

Also the Fourth Republic was forced to fight 
on two fronts. Attacks on the Right, from 
Boulanger through the Action Frangaise to the 
Leagues, had been common under the Third Re- 
public, and they had always been met in the same 
way: by a concentration of republican forces in 
a government of ‘republican defence.” The last 
occasion on which this was possible had been 
in February, 1934, when the Front Populaire pro- 
vided an effective riposte to the Leagues. After 
1945, with the world divided into two blocs and 
Communist Parties increasingly mere instruments 
of Russian expansion, the slogan ‘no enemies on 
the Left’ had to be changed. In the last govern- 
ment of the Fourth Republic there was no 
Minister willing to advocate alliance with the 
Communists and the distribution of arms to the 
workers. Indeed, there was not much evidence 
that the workers wanted them. Their militancy 
had been exhausted by a series of profitless 
strikes called for political motives and lulled by a 
rise in their standard of living. It may be roused 
again by their practical disfranchisement at the 
last elections, but it is unlikely that it could ever 
have been enlisted on the side of the Centre 
parties. “They [the Communists],’ writes M. Sieg- 
fried, ‘supported the regime as the rope supports 
a man when he is hanged.’ Neither M. Mollet 
nor M. Pflimlin wished to share the fate of the East 
European democrats. 

Lastly, there was Algeria. In addition to its 
other difficulties it was the fate of the Fourth 
Republic to be confronted with an almost in- 
soluble political problem. The sharp attack of 
nationalism engendered by the Algerian war wor- 
sened the political atmosphere and threatened 
economic stability at the same time as its con- 
tinuance put more power into the hands of an 
increasingly disgruntled army. The Brombergers 
remark that the spirit of the Algerian army was 
different from that of the officers serving in 
Metropolitan France. It was the difference between 
the rear and the front with all its emotionally ex- 
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Turee parish-officers of Chatteris were . . . tried [at 
Cambridge Assizes], and convicted of conspiring to 
bring about a marriage between a pauper and a 
young woman pregnant by him of an illegitimate 
child, with the intent to relieve the parish of Chat- 
teris of the maintenance, and throw it upon the 
parish of St. Ives. The officers gave him three 
sovereigns, and two and a half guineas for the licence; 
and immediately after the married pair were trans- 
ported to the pauper’s parish. Judgment will be given 

by the King’s Bench 
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plosive implications. Algeria was the Baltikum 
of the Fourth Republic. It has not ceased to be 
that of the Fifth. 

For, despite the liberalism shown by President 
de Gaulle, it cannot be said that any decisive step 
towards a solution has been taken since May the 
13th. The Constantine speech provides economic 
answers where political ones are required—final 
and most paradoxical of the effects of Marxism 
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—and, though, at a guess, partition might be a 
possible way out. such a policy could not be 
carried through without the support of a strong 
and ‘national’ Left. Of that there is yet no sign. 
and French democracy is still staggering under 
the totalitarian pressures from across the Mediter- 
ranean. The Fourth Republic is gone. The Fifth 
may last the lifetime of its first President, but 
for how long after? 


Krupp Rides Again 


By PETER JENKINS 


Even Mr. Khrush- 
chev is drinking to 
Krupp. Knocking 
back a brandy at 
the Leipzig Spring 
Fair, served him in 
a cup made of 
Krupp steel, the 
Russian leader sent 
his kind regards to 
the man who in the 
eight years since his 
release from Lands- 
berg gaol has be- 
come the richest 
capitalist in Europe. 
Last weekend, Herr 
Alfred Krupp von 
Bohlen - Halbach, 
sentenced to twelve 
years’ imprison- 
ment for his war 
crimes, told employees who had been with the 
firm for twenty-five years—through thick and 
thin, one might say—that the work of reconstruc- 
tion was now virtually complete. In recent weeks 
Krupp has been busy acquiring a majority hold- 
ing in the Bochumer Verein steel combine, 
despite his personal undertaking never again to 
engage in the coal and steel industry. And at the 
same time he has made it increasingly clear that 
he has no intention of disposing of his other coal 
and steel assets in accordance with an industrial 
deconcentration law made by the Allies in 1950. 

Krupp’s name was among those mentioned in 
connection with the preamble to the Allied Con- 
trol Commission Law No. 27 which declared that 
‘Persons who have been found guilty of furthering 
the aggressive designs of the National Socialist 
Party must not return to any controlling position 
in the steel and coal industry.’ Krupp was safely 
in prison at this time and as a convicted war 
criminal entitled to no payment for his con- 
fiscated assets. But on his release by the Americans 
there was no way of excluding him from the law’s 
provision that no expropriation could be made 
without compensation. The sum involved was in 
the order of £30 million—enough to enable Krupp 
to buy his way back into coal and steel when 
the deconcentration laws had ceased to apply. 
But the ex-armament king, fresh out of prison, 
could not wait that long. 

The arrangements for the disposal of his coal 
and steel interests were negotiated on the basis 
of a plan put forward by Krupp himself. The 
Krupp plan, submitted in 1952 and adopted the 








next year, set up a holding company (Huetten 
und Bergwerke Rheinhausen), the capital of which 
was to be held by Krupp, about 60 per cent. 
in the form of common stock and about 30 per 
cent. in convertible bonds. He agreed to sell the 
stock within five years. To ensure that he would 
not use the proceeds of these sales, together with 
certain royalties permitted him, to re-enter the 
industry, he was required to enter into a personal 
pledge. Consequently, in 1953 he gave his solemn 
word that he would not ‘directly or indirectly 
acquire or own a controlling position in any 
enterprise engaged in the steel or iron producing 
industries or in the coal-mining industry in 
Germany.’ 

Of the three coal mines and the steel works he 
is thus obliged to dispose of, Krupp has sold 
only two of the mines. One (Emscher-Lippe) was 
purchased by the State, the other (Konstantin der 
Grosse) he conveniently sold to Bochumer Verein, 
a steel combine under the control of Krupp’s 
friend, Swedish industrialist Dr. Axel Wenner- 
Gren. When Bochumer Verein was placed in the 
hands of a group of banks and insurance com- 
panies, Krupp was given first refusal of its pur- 
chase. In January the European Coal and Steel 
Community granted his request for permission to 
take up the option and since then he is understood 
to have acquired already more than 50 per cent. 
of the capital. Krupp is thus in control of steel 
plant with a capacity of 4,000,000 tons and coal 
mines with an annual output of nearly 6,000,000 
tons. The turnover of his vast empire will increase 
by £60 million to more than £350 million. 

Six years of procrastination have made it clear 
that Krupp has no intention of relinquishing con- 
trol over the extraction and processing of the 
raw materials which form the basis of his empire. 
Not only have the Federal Government and 
Krupp himself made no serious effort to find a 
buyer, but Krupp during these years has actually 
expanded and consolidated his interests in coal 
and steel. By 1957 he was sufficiently confident 
to resume direct control of the Rheinhausen 
holdings and to sink £25 million into an expansion 
programme for the steel works. Output at the 
Rheinhausen steel plant has almost doubled in 
the last six. years. With the sale price of the 
Rheinhausen properties put at £170 million, 
Krupp has been confidently sneering at the offers 
received. Two years ago Dr. Adenauer addressed 
the three Powers on Krupp’s behalf, pleading that 
the sale of the properties would dislocate the 
capital market. Now Bonn has renewed its request 
for the Allies to absolve Krupp from his obliga- 
tions under the deconcentration laws. A_ joint 
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commission, set up under the terms of the Bonn 
Convention, is to study the application, but it is 
too late for it to bother with trying to close the 
stable door at this stage. 


It was naive in the extreme to have believed, 
when the arrangement was originally made, that 
buyers could be found in the Ruhr club for a 
steel works severed from the twenty-seven manu- 
facturing units that it feeds or for partially ex- 
hausted coal mines separated from the massive 
steel plant which consumes a large portion of their 
output. Krupp’s one-man cartel dramatises the 
failure of the post-war deconcentration pro- 
gramme: the old-boy network in the Ruhr has 
gradually tightened again and Krupp’s position 
is central to it. The unfortunate thing is that the 
confiscation sentence on Krupp was ever revoked, 
for once restored to his manufacturing and 
engineering empire it was almost inevitable, with 
the capital available to him, that he would resume 
his pride ef place among the Ruhr barons. Kt 
has been rumoured that American financial in- 
terests pressed for Krupp’s release, and, if they 
did, it was undoubtedly not in any generous spirit 
of forgive and forget—the gratitude of Krupp 
must be worth something. Nevertheless, the ‘right 
to property’ was accorded to a man who had been 
convicted and gaoled for systematically denying 
it to others. 


Last weekend Krupp restated his opinion that 
in the era of the Common Market the policy of 
decartelisation is obsolete. Is Krupp’s word also 
obsolete? He has been quoted as saying, ‘I am 
resolved never again to produce war materials. 
We must kill once and for all the stigma attached 
to my name and the legend of Krupp as cannon 
king.’ For as long as he has control of coal and 
Steel there is nothing but a scrap of paper to 
prevent Krupp from making armaments once 
more. Nor is Krupp the cannon king a legendary 
monster, 


A company report in 1936 presented the firm's 
history in a different light: ‘After a pause of 
many years,’ it read, ‘the company has again car- 
ried out large orders for German armaments, and 
has thus returned to an honourable tradition of 
the company.’ An early Krupp is thought to have 
contributed a thousand barrels of gunpowder to 
the Thirty Years’ War. The founder of the com- 
pany which still bears his name, Friedrich Krupp 
in 1812 set out ‘to manufacture English crucible 
steel and all products derived therefrom.’ It was 
not long before arms were ‘derived therefrom’: it 
was the coal and iron of Krupp which helped 
Bismarck to reunite Germany; Krupp steel built 
the German navy; it was Krupp who emerged 
from the First War the richest man in Ger- 
many (and afterwards collected a large sum from 
a British firm in settlement of royalties on a 
patent fuse used in shells for German targets). 


The Essen steel plant, hub of the Krupp empire 
and later notorious for its ‘Tiger’ tanks, was one 
of the first buildings to hoist the swastika when 
Hitler came to power. Hitler described the com- 
bine as ‘a model enterprise of Nazism.’ It lived 
up to this estimate during the war when women 
of eighty and children of eight were used as 
forced labour and thousands of workers were 
flogged, tortured and killed. The present Krupp's 
father was the mest eminent and the most power- 
ful of the Ruhr industrialists who made Hitler's 
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rise possible and then enriched themselves out 
of his crimes. Alfred Krupp assumed full control 
of the Nazi arsenal in 1943. In reward for his 
family’s services to the cause of National 
Socialism the “Lex Krupp’ of that year vested 
perpetual ownership‘of the company in the Krupp 
family. Two years later the Allied armies deposed 
the cannon king and razed the Essen plant; now, 


Letters to 


ELECTION ISSUES 
Sir,—Whatever our differences of opinion may 
be about educational policy, it is at any rate 
earnestly to be hoped that these problems will 
be considered on their educational merits and 
that the future of our youth will not be allowed 
to become a mere football of party politics.— 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM ROBERT EDWARDS 
13 Victoria Street, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex : 
* 
Sir,—The well-being of the aged is something 
which we must surely agree should. be kept 
altogether above the sordid battles of party 
politics. It would be indeed disastrous if old-age 
pensions were to become the subject of a Dutch 
auction between the partjes.—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN HAMILTON 
29 Acacia Avenue, Stockton-on-Tees 
* 
Sir,—Whatever may be desirable in the domestic 
field, it has long been the best tradition of our 
national life that foreign affairs should not be 
treated as a matter for party controversy. It is 
only if our leaders, whoever they may be, can 
speak for a united Britain that they can speak 
with effect. It is much to be hoped that the 
leaders of all parties will keep Britain's foreign 
policy above the party maelstrom.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
ALEXANDER FRASER 
7 Muswell Court, Edinburgh, 9 


~ 
Sir,—Whether Britain should or should not enter 
the Common Market is doubtless a debatable 
matter with powerful arguments on both sides. 
At least we can be grateful that this question has 
never become a party question. It is too large a 
matter to be treated thus.—Yours faithfully, 
ETHEL HONEYCOMBE 
19 Church Street, Torquay 


* 
Sirn,—The question whether the Swansea- 
Mumbles railway should be closed down is surely 
too small a matter to be treated as a party ques- 
tion? Our politicians will only make themselves 
ridiculous if they try to divide us on such 
trivialities when there aré so many much graver 
issues before the nation.—Yours faithfully, 

ANNA WILLIAMS-JONES 

(née Anna Jones-Williams) 
The Crouch, Llandaff 

* 
Sir,—Unemployment is emphatically not a party 
matter. There is no politician of any party who 
is not anxious to see a high rather than a low 
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according to Krupp, the cannon king is but a 
legend. 

Only the word of Krupp stands between him 
and the raw materials which could enable him 
to pour out once more weapons of war and de- 
struction. And what is Krupp’s word worth? 
Simply: hundreds of millions of pounds—for 
Krupp to continue breaking it. 


the Editor 


level of employment. Why can our leaders not 
deal with the problem on its intrinsic merits 
instead of trying to score petty party points 
against one another? —Yours faithfully, 

UTTOXETER 
Highways Castle, Uttoxeter 


* 
Sirn,—Perhaps the gravest problem before the 
nation today is that of racial relations in our 
colonial territories. If this problem is to be treated 
as a mere cat’s-paw of party politics, it may well 
prove insoluble. It is a problem which, if it is 
to be solved, must be taken right out of party 
politics.—Y ours faithfully, 

(REV.) ANDREW TRANSOM 
The Vicarage, Upper Zoyland, Somerset 


* 
Sir,—So long as the question of nationalisation 
is approached by politicians, whether on the on« 
side or the other, in a doctrinaire spirit, there is 
little hope of that final solution for which in- 
dustry is so anxiously looking. It will remain 
condemned to be the eternal battledore in the 
game of shuttlecock. Why cannot we forget party 
politics for a little, approach the problems of in- 
dustry in a practical spirit and solve them in 
accordance with practical needs rather than seek 
to impose upon them the purely theoretical for- 
mulz of the party political programmes?—Y ours 
faithfully, 

(SiR) ROBERT COMBERMERE 
12 Burton Gardens, SW7 


* 

Sir,—Those who advocate ill-considered and 
reckless changes in our electoral system overlook 
the enormous advantages which this country en- 
joys through the possession of a_ two-party 
system, which gives us stability of government, 
a fair representation of all points of view, con- 
tinuity of policy over a term of years and the 
assurance that every issue will be fully and 
publicly debated by spokesmen who can be trusted 
to bring out into the open every argument that 
is of importance, whether on the one side or the 
other. The coming election will be the most 
momentous in our history. It will settle for years 
to come the direction of policy and the pattern 
of society of this nation. On whichever side we 
stand, at least we can all agree that this is no 
time for apathy or cynicism and that it is the 
duty of every responsible and patriotic citizen 
to make a clear and firm choice between the two 
alternatives that are offered to him.—Yours 
faithfully, ’ 

CUSTOS PATRI 


Kensington, SW4 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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VAVAl Ln BY lohval ol-malolaal—miel mi sahvmec)iaialel-\\ata 


For this little chap, tomorrow is a day with a difference. A red-letter date that will add one more 
candle to the cake. The big question is, can Daddy be back in time ? The answer ? Yes, he can—easily! 
Fathers often have to travel around Europe. But these days they need waste no time getting home. 
BEA brings all the continental capitals and commercial centres within a few hours 
of London. And links London with the rest of Britain, too. In fact, the BEA network 
is the most comprehensive in Europe. It is served by the largest Viscount fleet in 
the world and it provides a greater variety and frequency of flights over the Con- 
tinent than any other airline. So if you are anxious to go abroad, or eager to get 
home—fly BEA—the airline that has made big business of air-travel in Europe. 
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Roundabout 


IT WAS LIKE walking into 
an orange sherbet, fight- 
ing your way out through 
a lemon soufflé, and find- 
ing yourself in the middle 
of a Brobdingnagian cup- 

board of petti- 


Pa coats. Nylon 
froth foamed 
round them 


all: round the 





men who made 
the yarn, the red-faced buyers from the Midlands, 
the chattering girls from the nylon factories, and 
round the austere fashion hen in the formidable 
spectacles. It was the trade's Nylon Fair in the 
Albert Hall. 

First, the frillies. Baby doll pyjamas skipped by, 
on baby dolls of twenty-eight and upwards. Pat- 
terned peignoirs paraded past on a girl so English 
she seemed to have her tennis clothes on under- 
neath. A haughty model swept in under two tons 
of mauve nylon lace: obviously designed for a 
brothel madam. There would have been room for 
all the girls to scuttle under her skirts in the event 
of a police raid, The fashion hen wrote ‘Hellish 
orchid’ on her programme. 

It was a curiously sexless parade. “The trouble 
is, muttered the buyer, ‘they've got the wrong 
type girl doing the modelling. Too respectable. 
They all wear bras and things, you can’t tell what 
the clothes would do for a girl.” He coughed in 
sudden embarrassment, and the fashion hen dis- 
tastefully turned her spectacles away. 

Next, the outerwear. But the trouble was that 
either it looked just like any other outerwear, so 
that the audience watched merely a rather miscel- 
laneous fashion parade; or it looked like nylon, 
and how—evening dresses indistinguishable from 
nightdresses, cocktail dresses for the girl who 
drinks cocktails in bed. Astonishingly, there were 
five nylon bridal gowns—for anyone who wants a 
drip-dry wedding dress that will wear and wear. 

Outside in the fair, there were booths displaying 
more of the same, plus carpets, furs, stockings: 
with nylon cats that turned out to be stuffed, and 
nylon girls that turned out to be real. One girl was 
modelling an extraordinary number that seemed 
to have been made on the same plan as cinema 
curtains, ruched drapes, as it were: presumably 
you pulled a string, and the curtain rose. 

The fashion hen was deep in discussion with a 
handsome front man on the technical side, making 
forthright inquiries about a stiff petticoat. ‘I'm 
sorry, Madam, but what you want is made out of 
80 denier nylon. We only do up to 70. The rest,’ he 
sighed delicately, ‘is ICI.’ Until the lion lies down 
with the lamb, till East meets West and the sun 
rises in the latter: till ICI and British Nylon Spin- 
ners join hands in harmony, it seems, there will 
be no really stiff petticoats for Britain. A pity, 
since America has had them for five years. 


A cosy housewife, whose connection with the 


trade was nebulous, looked with misty eyes at the © 


floating nylon all round and sighed: ‘If only one 
could remember,’ she said, ‘what it was like 
before.’ Before Nylon: BN. When women ironed 


their underclothes and mended their stockings. 
When men’s socks went into holes as often as 
they went into the laundry basket. But it is no 
good: no one remembers or gets a kick out of 
the time-saving now. One cannot even remember 
the interim days: the days when nylon garments 
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dried like a flash—and their cotton and silk trim- 
mings stayed obstinately wet as usual; the days 
when there was all that fuss about static electricity, 
The days when women thought nylon was fragile. 
Just as a hardened mother of seven hurls her three 
youngest into the tub, forgetting how she trembled 
for her first little bundle of breakable heaven, so 
the housewife knows nylon for a tough baby now, 
and flings into boiling detergent what she once 
squeezed in fear, trembling and lukewarm suds. 


Quelle Heure Est II? 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Le Dindon. (Princes.)—The 


rt Buskers. (Arts.) 
—~ Out of the bedroom on the 


‘\ right limps a bedraggled (or 
rather bed-raggled), wobbly- 
legged, goggle-eyed man, bent 
double under the weight of a 
flowered silk dressing-gown. 
Like a boozed fly hauling itself out of the treacle 
tin, he proceeds in a series of sticky jerks towards 
the canopied divan in his drawing room and 
topples into a grateful torpor, Just as oblivion is 
tucking him in, his companion of the night before 
comes rattling and rustling after. She is a shiny 
swish, elegant, blonde wasp of a courtesan. She 
wants to gossip and cuddle and giggle—she has 
tins of treacle she hasn't even opened yet. But 
the man is going down through warm waves of 
sleep. Each time he rises more slowly to the 
noisy, bright surface of existence and his glazed 
eyes click open and shut as blankly as those of 
a battered doll. Occasionally, some tetchy tug at 
his lapels, some banal babble in his ear, interrupts 
the rockabye rhythm and he opens his mouth to 
reply. But the slumberous waters pour in, and 
he subsides again with a lethargic gargle. Thus 
Robert Hirsch in the hilarious third act of Le 
Dindon at the Comédie Francaise. 

Off stage, M. Hirsch looks much like any other 
sulky young handsome hero of the *X’ certificate. 
As Rédillon, the randy bachelor playing musical 
mattresses with three adulterous married couples, 
his face is a ball of crumpled brown paper stuck 
with two black pipe-cleaners for a moustache. He 
obviously owes something of his elaborate silent- 
film mime technique to Chaplin, but it is a minor 
debt long since cancelled by the Statute of Limi- 
tations. He is both more sinister and sensual and 
yet more corrupt and mortal—almost as if Hitler 
were playing Chaplin. As this is a farce by 
Feydeau, author of Occupe-toi d’Amelie and 
Hotel Paradiso, the exhausted Rédillon cannot be 
left snoring on the bosom of only one eager 
mistress. As the act goes spiralling on, another 
deceived and vengeful wife bursts in, sighing for 
seduction. M. Hirsch is now operating on one 
eye and his left hand. The rest of his body will 
keep edging into the horizontal and disposing 
itself luxuriously for a long, dead swoon. But, 
after all, this determined goose-girl beside him is 
no cocotte, she is the love of his life, and some 
romantic, generous, yet restful, gesture is essen- 
tial. Heaving his body around like an old suit, 
he sinks to one knee and rests his head on her 
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lap. Once again he begins to nod off and wakes 
horrified a minute later, to find himself rocking 
on his hips on the floor like a wooden horse. 
When yet another wronged wife turns up, throw- 
ing open her jacket and offering a pillowy expanse 
of white blouse, Don Juan can bear the tortures 
of Tantalus no more. Sobbing and snivelling, he 
shambles stiff-legged and rusty-kneed to his bed- 
room and locks himself in, 

Le Dindon l\asts three hours. Act Three, and 
some of Act Two, more than compensated me 
for the long stretches when my fixed grin grew 
heavy around the ears while the shuttlecocks of 
pun and malapropism flew back and forwards 
across the stage at a speed far beyond my 
linguistics. Obviously, duffers like me must lose 
most of this at the Comédie Francaise—though 
I am proud to say that on the second night I was 
the first to laugh when the man said ‘Quelle heure 
est-il? and that my laugh spread round the 
audience like ‘flu. But it did allow me freedom 
to watch the physical detail of the acting without 
distraction. And how physical it is. 

The Comédie Francaise, at least for some of 
of its leading male players, seems to have in- 
vented an odd, engaging style of acting which 
has little to do with direct characterisation. Con- 
sider Jacques Charon, le dindon of the title whose 
seductions come apart in his hands. M. Charon 
is a plump, fleshy-nosed ant-eater of an actor 
whose tendons seem too tight for his bones. As 
someone said of Lady Cunard after she had her 
face lifted, when he wants to smile he has to cross 
his legs to get enough slack. Every gesture in 
one direction automatically operates a gesture 
in another direction. He has only to raise his 
eyebrows to set off a complicated train of inter- 
locking movements which lift him out of his chair, 
frog-march him around the stage, and leave him 
ticking in the corner like a metronome. I don't 
know quite what theatrical purpose it serves 
vis-a-vis the text, but I found it riveting. 

The Buskers, a first play by a young author, has 
been pasted with more labels than a travel-snob’s 
suitcase. O'Neill, Beckett, Wilder, Pirandello, 
Faulkner, Miller—any one of these OK names 
alone would have been a high compliment. 
Together they read like a string of insults. But 
Kenneth Jupp, the author, is surely entitled to 
be seen out of the shadow of these supposed in- 
fluences. What is there here of Jupp, and how 
successful is his technique in illuminating his 
content? 

The Buskers begins with the effective stage- 
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surprise device of having the wandering players 
suddenly recognising the existence of us in the 
audience. Two of them are professionals. The 
other four are a broken family searching for their 
missing pater familias, a saintly innocent of a 
preacher and philosopher. They blunder stiffly 
through the finale of a tedious melodrama (which 
they later act out in earnest as the finale of The 
Buskers). They attempt to conjure and dance and 
sing and mime in a sloppy, enthusiastic style 
which would just about get them booked for tele- 
vision variety. Then they hit on the device of act- 
ing out the story of their own lives, dredging from 
memory their dialogue of ten years ago. They 
began by being good actors pretending to be bad 
actors. Now they have to be good actors pretend- 
ing to be bad actors acting well the real facts 
pf their existence. This treble bluff is extra- 
ordinarily well staged. The ironies and parallels 
and reversals. achieve a grisly hypnotic grip. Mr. 
\ Jupp has carefully written the play of reality 

a non-realistic play so that each character 
is in slightly wry and oblique relation to the 
other. The sexy mother acts herself. The father 
is played by a wandering stinking tinker who 
seems impossibly ill-fitted for the role of the 
saint yet who turns out to be the saint returned 
from the backside of the world. (Patrick Magee 
gives here a performance so solid you can smell 
him-—and yet so subtle that whenever he hiis a 
wrong note it always turns out to be the right 
note intentionally off-key in the wrong context.) 
The daughter is played by her sister whose rival 
she was for their mother’s lover. The Buskers 
would be a sitter for parody. But it is both in- 
telligent and effective. It is not until the end of 
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P “Pertinent lessons for the present 
ay. 
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the tragedy is acted out again—but this time with 
the tragedians realising for the first time the sig- 
nificance of their actions—that anti-climax pulls 
the rug from under our feet. At the last unveiling, 
without a rag to hide their lies, the family are too 
monolithic, too News of the World, too Russian 
sculpture, to be worth the intricate webs Kenneth 
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Jupp has lovingly cocooned around them. As well 
as Patrick Magee, there are excellent perform- 
ances by Patricia Jessel and Neil McCallum. The 
Buskers is one of those interesting, courageous 
plays which go heavily wrong so much more 
intriguingly than the slick, hollow commercial 
play goes faultlessly right 


Empty Saddles in the Old Corral 


By CLIVE 


COVENT GARDEN’s Royal Ballet 
has just passed through a rare 
frenzy of reproductive activity. 


wes Like a game old battery hen, 
\ the company has roosted on its 
\ resources and plonk, plonk, 


plonk—three fresh ballets have 

materialised within the space of 
nine days. None of these was really new; second- 
hand or slightly used would be better terms. Two 
of them, John Cranko’s Harlequin in April and 
Kenneth MacMillan’s Danses Concertantes, are 
new versions of works in the old repertory of the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet, while the third, 
La Valse, is a ballet Frederick Ashton originally 
mounted last year when doing missionary work 
at La Scala, Milan. 

All three ballets received enthusiastic receptions 
from their first-night audiences, and provoked— 
if that is not too strong a word—generally kindly 
comments from the press, but whether they will 
help solve the Royal Ballet’s present problem 
remains to be seen. For the first time since it re- 
opened in 1946 there are empty saddles in the old 
corral. When Fonteyn is not dancing, too often 
of unoccupied red plush lie around 
Covent Garden as desolate as the vacant lots of a 
bomb-scarred city. The company—this season 
stronger than ever before and now for the first 
lime without question the finest in the Western 
world—needs little more than a full house to make 
its success complete, but without a large and intel- 
ligent following its coterie-applauded triumphs 
become barren victories. 

Cranko’s Harlequin in April, with its neatly 
competent music by Richard Arnell, is hardly 
geared for popular approval. It is little more than 
a painfully serious platitude wrapped up in misty 
symbolism—yet it has a theme offering decent 
opportunities for poetry or ballet. Harlequin, 
symbolic of the artist as a young man strong in 
his April aspirations, is born amid the groundling 
He searches unsuccessfully among them 
for his ideal, who eventually materialises as a 
dawn-fresh yet timorous Columbine. She _ is 
snatched away from him, so he returns to the 
earth that gave him birth, leaving the possession 
of his autumnal world to Pierrot, an endear- 
ingly unsuccessful common man. 

The highflown theme of hope and despair 
emerges clearly in the theatre, where the ambiguity 
of its detail can be positively advantageous in 
ballet, for here a dance statement’s inevitable lack 
of definition legitimately enables it to reverberate 
through a whole echo-chamber of significant over- 
tones. Where Cranko goes slightly adrift, and 
then only slightly, is in matters of pure dance 
invention. This work, first produced in 195], 


ugly gashes 


plants. 


BARNES 


shows some of the tentativeness of a man groping 
towards expression, who is too willing to fall back 
upon the ready-made usages of his predecessors 
and useful conventional padding. Yet this evoca- 
tive ballet retains a splendid ring of truth that is 
far from silenced by its clash of symbols. 

The present Covent Garden revival suffered 
from its staging. John Piper has permitted his 
Sadler’s Wells setting to be simply magnified with 
most unfortunate results. Nor is it helped by the 
lighting. The Unicorns, who prevent Harlequin 
from attaining his Columbine, are described by 
the programme, in un-Thurberlike terms, as 
‘traditional guardians of chastity,’ yet are fre- 
quently bathed in red light, which may have some 
association with Guards but little with chastity. 

A ballet, like Harlequin in April, created for 
the proudly modest circumstances of the Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, may not find itself immediately at 
home behind the large, gilded proscenium of 
Covent Garden. Theatrically, at least, it is not 
always so easy to pour a pint into a quart pot. The 
same difficulty arose with the new production of 
MacMillan’s Danses Concertantes. Here the 
designer Nicholas Georgiadis, unlike Piper, tried to 
embellish his work and the tarted-up costumes 
that have resulted make the gilding of lilies seem 
a gainful occupation. 

The work itself, MacMillan’s first professional 
venture, dating from 1955, is, however, immensely 
enhanced by the large stage and has been further 
improved by a few titivations to its choreography. 
A plotless ballet, it aims at nothing but the transla- 
tion into dancing of Stravinsky’s astringent and 
witty score, and hits its target straight between the 
eyes. Bright colours and flashing, striking move- 
ments formulate the first impression. Dancers like 
peacocks strut and glint in a cavernous ante-room 
of dreamlike anonymity, as jewelled phrases of 
spikily attractive choreography cascade from 
MacMillan, who in this, his first pure dance work, 
was turning joyously on his conventional ballet 
background. The ballet has chic with cleverness, 
and despite its occasional wistful note, when the 
dancers momentarily take on the tight-drawn 
weariness of Picasso’s saltimbanques, it is all as 
gay and knowing as a cocktail party. 

Danses Concertantes can now be seen as a first 
draft of that later, and much finer, MacMillan/ 
Stravinsky/Georgiadis ballet Agon, which was 
effectively slaughtered at the end of last year by 
blind-mouthed critics and mutton-headed aud- 
iences alike. No one (not even Aunt Edna) is going 
to kill Ashton’s La Valse—a stage realisation of 
Ravel's orgy in 3/4 time, with ingeniously twirling 
couples, sumptuously haute-couture fancy-dresses 
and a be-chandeliered setting by André Levasseur, 
carried out with all the grace and craftsmanship 
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one would expect of a minor work by a major 
choreographer. 

Three excellent ballets, then, and all of them 
impeccably, even excitingly, danced. Will they 
make the reluctant turnstiles click, and if they do 
who is going to do the clicking? The Ashton piece, 
suave and accomplished, could please all but the 
most puritanically ascetic; Cranko’s allegory might 
dismay the empty-headed and irritate many of 
the profound, yet given a chance could find sup- 
port from some of the devine Royal Courtiers; 
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while MacMillan’s jeu d’esprit can be readily 
appreciated by people who are too inexperienced 
ballet-wise to realise how damnably original it is, 
and revel in its tart, blended patterns of music 
and dancing—yet will the theatre be crowded to 
the rafters by these bright offerings? I doubt it. 
The old familiar spaces and the old familiar faces 
will retain tenancy. Such a pity, for British ballet 
is far more interesting now than it ever was in 


those days past when it seemed fashionable and | 


everyone, but everyone, was going. 


A Bit of Bluff 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Carlton-Browne of the F.O. 
(Warner.)—The Third Sex. 
(Continentale.)—The Thirty- 
Nine Steps. (Odeon, Leices- 
ter Square.) 


2 
Wir the Foreign Office under 


ase fire from snipers (the Spectator 


- 






among them) on every side, 
Carlton-Browne of the F.O. (directors: Jeffrey 
Dell and Roy Boulting; ‘U’ certificate) turns up 
more opportunely than its makers could ever have 
hoped when they began it. For in these particular 
days it has almost too credible an air that makes 
it seem, not so much vaguely intentional satire, as 
definite and accurate caricature. Yet it is amiable, 
and without being over-cosy or, in its attitude, 
over-British; wittily acted rather than directed or 
scripted, and memorable above all for Terry- 
Thomas’s performance as the man from the 
Foreign Office sent to put things (from the British 
point of view) right on the island of Gallardia, 
where enough cobalt has turned up to blow the 
world to bits. Mr. Terry-Thomas plays the son 
of a distinguished ex-ambassador, whose parent- 
age, not merits, has put him in charge of 
‘Miscellaneous Territories, a usually harmless 
collection of forgotten outposts linked te Britain 
in one way or another. He ts a very, very stupid 
soul, with the genuine brand of Stupidity you 
meet only as occasionally as briiliance beauti- 
fully suggested in the glazed, eager eyes, the air 
of unassailable, impenetrable bone-headedness. 
But he is not only stupid. he is utterly, abysmally 
incompetent, and this is what I like best about 
him; for perhaps we are not all as heroically 
stupid, but most of us have at some point been 
forced to admit our incompetence at something 

some appalling gaffe or inefficiency. some vast 
pothole of ignorance; most of us remember some 
occasion on which the ground began to crumble, 
if not quite give way, under our feet, and only 
a nimble bit of biuff prevented open disaster. 
Here one has that almost pleasurable feeling of 
gaffes too awful, too far-reaching, to bear think- 
ing about. and for that reason raising a kind of 
embarrassed grin: smal] ones like being late on 
the one morning when the Minister is waiting, 
large ones like finding the troops have been going 
round in circles and have turned up exactly where 
they left. And Carlton-Browne’s reaction. vary- 
ing a little each time with the extent of the 
disaster, cannot fail to strike in most people that 
sympathetic chord that makes them feel with, not 


just laugh at, the victim of congenital incom- 
petence. 

The Third Sex (director: Veit Harlan; *X’ cer- 
tificate in London) is a simple primer on homo- 
sexuality. “The theme,’ says the handout, ‘is not 
well wrapped up as it is in Tea and Sympathy, 
but dealt with in an honest and outspoken 
manner. Outspoken, yes; but in a naive and pitiless 
and unimaginative manner, too, with smug con- 
clusions that would lead an ingenuous audience 
to suppose it had said the last word on homo- 
sexual feelings and behaviour, to think: ‘So that’s 
it!’ as if it covered the lot. But clearly there are 
variations within the term homosexual, as there 
are within the term heterosexual (because every- 
one knows something about heterosexual feeling, 
no one supposes that particular stories cover the 
whole range of it; no one thinks ‘So that’s it!* on 
reading, say, The Postman Always Rings Twice 
or Lolita or Villette), whereas The Third Sex takes 
all that is sensational and crude and obvious and 
repulsive and, with the air of pulling a particu- 
larly unsavoury rabbit out of a_ particularly 
enticing hat, says, ‘Look, here it all is!’ It is the 
story of a schoolboy who gets into homosexual 
company and the way his mother leads him home 
again by leaving him in the house for a week 
alone with the pretty maid. The subject is dealt 
with entirely from the parents’ point of view; the 
boy’s one hardly sees at all, or so superficially 
that one has no views about it. Father is a brutal 
banker who locks the boy in his room and seems 
to be grabbing for his whip whenever crossed; 
mother a fluttery, ‘artistic’ soul (Paula Wessely) 
who looks things up in an encyclopedia and then 
goes into action with a firm little tremble of the 
chin: as likely a pair as you could imagine to 
make a boy go off the rails out of sheer 
cussedness. 

The Thirty-Nine Steps (director: Ralph 
Thomas; ‘U’ certificate) is a slicked-up version 
of the tale and only very vaguely connected with 
what | remember of Buchan’s book or his hero. 
Kenneth More makes Richard Hannay a juvenile 
and pleasantly ridiculous character who addresses 
his best girl as ‘Fish-face’ and even gets away 
with it; the best girl being Taina Elg as an unlikely 
schoolmistress with the (given her nationality) 
unlikely name of Fisher. Reginald Beckwith and 
Brenda de Banzie come up with some good 
moments in what looks (if you rid your mind 
of all thoughts of Buchan) a pretty negligible 
plot. 
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Television 


The Glib and the Smooth 


By PETER 


UNTIL it went to pieces in the 
final fifteen minutes, last Sun- 
day's play, No Deadly Medicine 
(BBC), by the Canadian drama- 
tist Arthur Hailey, made one of 
the most absorbing new plays 
in a long time. Moreover, it 
seemed to me quite notably well 
produced: Eric Tayler is a new name, and clearly 
one to remember. The way he contrived grouping 
round the perimeter of the screen, his use of deep- 
focus effects beyond the face in close-up, the skill 
of his cutting (and in cutting, as Eisenstein said, lies 
the real art), showed an imaginative realisation of 
the small screen’s possibilities which put to shame 
the more usual run-of-the-mill drama directors 
with their stock dependence on the B Picture Book 
of Clichés. 

The setting was a small, unobtrusively American 
hospital; the drama turned on the replacement by 
a younger man of the elderly, overworked, resident 
pathologist, whose judgment was proved right in 
the case of a dubious amputation, wrong about a 
‘blue’ baby. The basic weakness was that there was 
really very little case to be made for the old doctor, 
though the American actor Albert Dekker, lead- 
ing an impeccable cast, put up a brilliant smoke- 
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screen; the same kind of tetchy saintliness emerges 
far more memorably in Gerald Green's novel, 
The Last Angry Man. Also the addition at the 
end of a typhoid epidemic tended to pile (as I 
heard it put recently) osso on bucco. Nor did any- 
one scem to have a family or life outside the 
hospital. 

Where, then, did the distinction lie? Simply in 
the sheer professionalism of the script, the pace 
of it, the economy. Certainly it was a good idea, 
but there is a sense in which at present television 
drama suffers from an excess of good ideas. ATV’s 
Armchair Theatre, which has become Mr. Sydney 
Newman’s self-dug grave, is full of good ideas, 
which almost invariably become very bad plays. 
A recent example of this was a piece of pretentious 
nonsense called The Bird, The Bear and the 
Actress, which started as a perfectly good idea 
about the conflict between artistic integrity and 
commercial expediency, as exemplified by a ruth- 
less producer's attempt to cash in on an aged scene 
designer's great name, and turned into a bad 
melodrama arranged round a pretty crude carica- 
ture of Gordon Craig. (To a man, the sub-editors 
in the national press corrected references to Vence 
in the reviews to Venice!) Ideas, in short, are not 
enough; every television drama department is 
clogged with them (or should be), The real lack is 
of good dramatists, the competent professionals, 
the play-doctors, the hacks or Walter Hacketts, 
capable of making the good idea into the good 
play. 

The BBC rounded off an excellent Sunday even- 
ing with a Monitor devoted to the Comédie Fran- 
caise, Le Corbusier and Rodin, though in the 
fascinating glimpses of the latter's famous bust of 
Balzac, surely mention should have been made of 
Rodin’s classic bloomer in seeking a_ physical 
prototype among the peasants of Touraine; Balzac 
was born at Tours, but his father came from Albi 
and his mother from Paris. 

Associated-Rediffusion’s big feature on Hitler 
turned out to be pictorially striking, verbally quite 
inadequate. One needed to know already many 
other facts—and why on earth, having achieved 
the scoop of an interview with Hitler's sister, 
wasn't she asked what she thought of him and his 
works? And what did that revolting, adulatory 
adjutant think about it all now? Kenneth Harris, 
currently much in demand as a cultural compere, 
kept asking whether Hitler would stand a chance 
in Germany today—not whether there had been 
any real change in those elements in the German 
character which favoured Hitler and which he 
exploited. However, there were superb film shots 
(by Leni Riefenstahl?) of Nuremberg hysteria, 
and brief, pungent interpolated comments by the 
well-named Professor Alah Bullock, and the great 
Sefton Delmer of the Daily Express, who had no 
doubt enlisted submarines and camel corps and 
the police of three continents to rush him to the 
studio on time. After which, over to BBC for the 
last part of John Freeman's interview with 
Bertrand Russell. ‘Love is wise,’ said the old man, 
as if that was the end of the argument, and fresh 
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from the impact of those mobs of Storm Troopers, 
one could only mutter, ‘Yes, but what if you love 
what Hitler loved?’ 

The same sense of unasked questions pervaded 
the BBC’s hour devoted to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
There was a film with excellent commentary by an 
archeologist called Allegro, and a discussion (led 
by Kenneth Harris again—oh, the enterprise of 
these producers!) between two professors who 
were decidedly penscroso. But what exactly do the 
scrolls say, and is there no chance of tracing the 
treasure by mine-detectors or some such means? 
Very likely these questions are easily answered; 
the point is that they were not asked. But how 
pleasant, in this TV world of the glib and the 
smooth, to see a professor taking his time over 
answering, and not always being altogether sure. 


Consuming interest 





Adulteration 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Wuat Magnus Pyke in The 
Townsman's Food called ‘han- 
ky-panky with the hokey- 
pokey’ always seems to make 
news, and the present crusade 
against doubtful food formulas, 
and in fact consumer protection 
in general, has produced a skir- 
mish around the content of what used to be called 
mineral waters (perhaps with faint Edwardian 
recollections of Spa and Vichy) and are now 
known generally as soft drinks. The Food Stan- 
dards Committee, which advises the Ministries of 
Health and Agriculture, has tried to produce 
recommendations for the composition and 
description of soft drinks to replace those tem- 
porarily imposed by Order No. 1828 of 1953. 





In keeping with approved and growing practice, 
the committee would like to see soft drink labels 
declaring the fruit or juice content of the liquid 
inside, and tabulates in the report issued a week 
or two ago (HMSO, Is.) minimum standards of 
composition. They would also like to abolish the 
use of saccharin or any sweetening agent other 
than natural sugars in soft drinks, except for those 
intended for diabetics or as tonic waters (which 
would have to be labelled appropriately). In 
opposition to this the British Saccharin Sales Co. 
Ltd. (a Boots Monsanto concern), the main sup- 
pliers ‘to the industry of this agent, argue (with 
some justification) that it is precisely the absence 
o! ‘body’ or nutritional’ content that makes 
saccharin suitable as an additional sweetener. 
There is something to be said for a non-nutri- 
tional (i.e. non-fattening), type of soft drink, 
always provided the drinker knows what he is 
getting. 

What needs to be avoided in all cases is the 
suspicion or possibility of adulteration, and the 
deliberate substitution of saccharin for sugar in 
the composition of a soft drink, especially one 
popular with children, would be objectionable. 
The report is to be commended, too, for its timely 
rebuke to the makers of highly priced and nicely 
packaged ‘glucose’ drinks, the restorative proper- 
ties of which are, to put it mildly, less than those 
claimed for them. On the other hand the Food 
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about a tyg 
in the snug? 


THE ORIGIN of the word ‘tyg’ is unknown even to the 
compilers of the Oxford Dictionary. It means a drinking cup, 
or bowl, with two or more handles. ‘Snug’, of course, is 
short for ‘snuggery’; it is probably the cosiest room of all 
in which to enjoy the best long drink in the world. 
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of 
his 
own 


HE'S IN ANOTHER WORLD, so ab- 
sorbed that for the moment you are 
forgotten. He feels secure because you. 
his father, are always there to comfort 
and provide for him. He never thinks 
it could be otherwise. 

But you know differently. You know 
there is a possibility that he and 
¥ his mother might one day be 
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left alone, and that much of the security, 
the plans for his future, would be gone. 

It is an anxious thought, but one 
which adequate life assurance can help 
to dispel. A Prudential policy could 
never take your place, but it could make 
a lot of difference to your son's future, 

For information and advice on per- 
sonal life assurance plans. . . 


...ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office.is in the telephone directory 
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Manufacturers Federation assert that medical 
opinion supports the makers’ claims for this type 
of drink, in spite of the formidable evidence 
offered in Appendix B of the report. 

A similar commotion is building up around the 
question of projected government regulations 
about the proper description to be applied to 
‘filled milk’ pyoducts. Filled milk is skimmed milk 
(centrifugally deprived of its natural fat) fortified 
with vegetable fats. The filled-milk manufacturers 
are under the impression that the Government 
wants to put them out of business to clear the way 
for the Milk Marketing Board. At least that is the 
suggestion made by L. E. Pritchitt and Co. Ltd. 
in a pamphlet called Waste—By Order! which 
they have just published. This company, with 
branches in Greenwich and Newtownards, is 
anxious lest it should be compelled by statute 
to describe its products by such labels as “Skim 
Milk with added Hydrogenated Ground Nut Oil,’ 
thus describing the ingredients but not the treat- 
ment, e.g., pateurisation or homogenisation. 

At this stage it would be unwise to take sides 
in this particular dispute, although one’s sym- 
pathies naturally tend towards the natural rather 
than the artificial. It is true, nevertheless, that filled 
milk is not ‘unnatural,’ as its constituents seem to 
be quite wholesome and not synthetically derived. 

The same cannot be said of some of the in- 
gredients listed in the current issue of the Ice 
Cream Industry Year Book, Filled milk does not 
appear under that name but skimmed milk is 
enthusiastically described as ‘an excellent basic 
ingredient for ice cream.’ It contains usually 0.05 
per cent. butterfat and about 9 per cent. MSNF 








“Tell me, where 
is fancy bred ?” 


HAKESPEARE, who knew so much, failed to 
furnish a satisfactory answer. Extraordinary. 
Fancy bread (it would be pedantic to retain the 
Bard's quaint Elizabethan spelling) is in any good 
baker's. In delicious variety. 

Ordinary bread gets rather neglected by the 
poets. Where is the Ode to the Cottage Loaf? 
How wrong they are, though. Bread is easily 
the most important staple food we cat. 

The most recent Domestic Food Consump- 
tion Report* says bread and flour provide more 
energy, More protein, more iron and more of 
the two important vitamins B, and niacin than 
any other single food. 

Penny for penny, bread is the best food 
value you can buy. 


* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 
published by H.M.S.O, 
In 1956, bread ard flour provided, in the average diet, 24.7%, of 
te energy; 26.3% of the protein; 26.9% of the Vitamin B,; 
24.2% of the niacin; 23% of the iron. 
Note: — All flour contains — per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milligrams. Niacin— 
not less than 1.60 milligrams. lron—not less than 1.65 
milligrams. 
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(milk solids not fat). This is where the hanky- 
panky with the hokey-pokey starts, for milk (un- 
separated) or cream is conspicuous by its absence 
from most makes of It has been 
decided, by the way, not to restrict the use of the 
term ice-cream but to identify two classes of pro- 
duct, ‘dairy ice-cream’ for an all-butterfat mixture 
and the old misleading name for the kind made 
up with vegetable fats, I do not think that this 
practice is general yet, but the Food Standards 
Committee made their recommendation as long 
ago as November, 1957. 

The manufacture of ice-cream on the mass 
scale for public consumption under the infinitely 
variable conditions of the British climate is a very 
different matter from the making of ice-cream at 
home for immediate eating. Emulsifiers such as 
glyceryl monostearate are essential to the produc- 
tion of a smooth-textured ice-cream, such as the 
average consumer has come to expect (apparently 
the majority insist upon a light and frothy, or at 
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least a smooth, ice, rather as they expect a white. 
light-textured bread). In addition an ice-cream 
which is to be eaten out of a biscuit holder or g 
carton must have a high melting point, and the 
hardened fats provide this quality. Bulk is also 
provided by various stabilisers, either gelatins or 
seaweed derivatives such as agar, carrageen or 
Irish moss and sodium alginate, to name a few 
In fact the composition of ice-cream is a highly 
technical matter, intelligible probably only to food 
chemists and related professions. If you do not 
believe this have a look at page 89 of the Year 
Book which offers both algebraic and arith. 
metical calculations for mix formule. 

Faced with such intricate matters, what hope 
does the ordinary consumer have of knowing 
whether what he buys and presumably eats and 
drinks is ‘good’ or ‘bad’? If he discovers that 
glyceryl monostearate is considered to be non- 
toxic, he may sigh with relief, but I should be 
surprised if it made his mouth water. 


Creative Listening 


By 


Mempers of the medical Estab- 
lishment are sometimes heard to 
say that ‘psychological treat- 
ment’ should be undertaken 
only by doctors. It is (in their 
view) a highly skilled and rather 
hazardous procedure, which the 
‘trained’ practitioner alone can 
be trusted to manage. On the surface, this looks 
reasonable; on closer scrutiny, the most cautious 
observer must admit that: (a) Most doctors have 
had no training in psychotherapy at all. A very 
few have been allowed to work with patients over 
any length of time: for instance, some of the 
Edinburgh students, under the guidance of Dick 
Scott. Out of the total number qualifying, this is 
but a tiny fraction. (b) Much illness in the stress 
disorder class never gets to the doctor: it is dealt 
with by the patient himself, perhaps with the aid of 
a friend, or relative, or one of those who practise 
‘healing, in the role of therapist. (c) A proportion 
of the work of the non-medical staff of hospitals 
is, in effect, psychotherapy—although they don’t 
give it that name: but it is work of the highest 
value to the patient, his doctor and the community. 

So I was glad to read, in the current issue of The 
Almoner, an account by Dr. R. B. Coles of case- 
work carried out by almoners at the Northamp- 
ton General Hospital on patients with skin dis- 
orders. In the year under review, no fewer than 
188 patients were referred for case-work, with a 
wide variety of disorders—eczema, neurodermati- 
tis, rosacea and many others. Dr. Coles, who 
is consultant in dermatology to the Hospital, 
makes it quite clear in his paper how much he is 
indebted to his colleagues Miss Bate and Miss 
Williams, and how much help they were able to 
give to his patients. In a word, what the almoners 
could give was time and ‘creative listening’-—and 
time is just what the consultant in a crowded 
clinic is short of. This paper shows once more 
that the social worker, with experience and the 
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minimum of supervision, can through the medium 
of case-work guide many ill people to recovery 
and surely this is what an almoner should be 
doing!—handing out information and _ hernia 
belts is all very well in its way, but I cannot doubt 
that case-work is more satisfying, and more te- 
warding, to all concerned. 


* * * 


In trying to understand the meaning of illness, 
the doctor (quite rightly) tries to get from his 
patient an account of when it started and how 
it grew and changed; if he thinks that stress 
may be a causal factor, he will look back over 
the patient’s early history and childhood experi- 
ence. This process is called ‘taking a history,’ and 
it is a necessary part of the examination. In 
listening to the stories of illness, recounted a 
medical meetings, | sometimes wonder whether 
‘the history’ is being over-emphasised at the 
expense of the Here-and-Now. Whatever ma) 
have happened to the patient at the age of six, ! 
is only important in so far as it determines his 
behaviour now: if, for instance, he was domi 
ated by a menacing father, and hasn't managed 
to ‘work through’ this experience in life or i" 
therapy, then he may be unduly submissive !0 
‘father-figures’ in his current world, This patter 
of submissiveness can be read in his day-to-da) 
behaviour—towards the doctor, his employer ané 
other authority-figures. No need (one migi 
argue) to comb over the events of childhood ! 
minute detail: the attitudes and drives the ob 
server wants to know about are right there, if be 
can see them. In hospital, the means by whic! 
a patient tries to control, or evade, or flatter, othe! 
patients in the ward, and the staff, are a g00 
guide to his habitual reactions towards the 
of the world; his Here-and-Now behaviour ™®! 
well speak louder than any history. The past” 
over, the future may never happen; all we “ 
deal with is the present, and (in one sense) a!’ ” 
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need for the comprehension of human reactions 
is contained therein. 


» ” * 


More than 6,000 people die in Great Britain 
every year as a resuit of accidents in the home. Of 
these, some 700 are burns and scalds. No reliable 
data are available on the incidence of non-fatal 
accidents, but a rough estimate is that 55,000 
people per year need hospital care for ‘burning’ 
mishaps occurring at home. Beyond this, there 
must be many more minor injuries dealt with on 
the spot—so that the total of all ‘accidental’ in- 
juries, in the domestic setting, must be formidable 
indeed. 

The accident-at-home is a serious problem, and 
it has been exercising the authorities in charge of 
public health. In some areas an attempt has been 
made to estimate the number of these accidents 
treated by the family doctor, through ‘notifica- 
tion,’ but such estimates are bound to be pretty 
rough. Lately, the Ministry of Health issued a 
notice to family doctors on the prevention of 
burns. About 80 per cent. of deaths from burns 
are due to ignition of the victim’s clothing, and 
open, unguarded fires are the main cause here. 

Most fatal domestic accidents due to burns take 
their toll at the extremes of life: in children, per- 
haps inadequate supervision; in the aged, reduc- 
tion in the capacity to ‘organise’ behaviour. The 
female is at greater risk than the male, probably 
because of her more wayward dress. Various legis- 
lative measures exist for the protection of child- 
ren: for instance, the Children and Young Persons 
Acts of 1933 and 1952, under which parent or 
guardian is liable to a fine if a child of tweive is 
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seriously injured or dies from burns caused by an 
unguarded fire. Plainly, however, the passing of 
laws cannot, of itself, do more than reduce a little 
this tremendous volume of avoidable injury—only 
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by education of the citizen can this social ‘malady 
be tackled: education by the doctor, by the preg 
and by that instrument with the greatest potenti,| 
scope of any—the TV. 


The Last Lap 


By STRIX 


KIND reader, solicitous for my welfare in the 
Pion too distant future, has sent me a book 
called How to be Useful and Happy from Sixty to 
Ninety, by A. Lapthorn Smith. It was first pub- 
lished in May, 1922, and by July had surprised 
and gratified the Bodley Head by ‘passing rapidly 
through two large editions.’ In the preface to the 
third, which I have, a reader is quoted as writing: 
‘I do not remember ever reading such a long 
series of reviews without a single word of adverse 
criticism appearing in any of them.’ 

My own impressions of the work are not wholly 
favourable, but its index is strongly to be recom- 
mended and may indeed be said to stand in a class 
by itself. 


Alcohol as cure for insomnia, very bad .. 190 
Beard, long white, don't wear : 56 
Berens, Mrs., still wins prizes at archery at77 — 30 
Bulky food exercises bowels oa oe ee 
Carriage and pair shortens life im 65 
Cook, good, source of danger to elderly men 69 
Crime to die rich ; a : 112 
Engine drivers over sixty, what to do with 44 
If no relatives, spend on poor - is 45 
M. M., Miss, of Kent, just 70, feels 35 ; 60 
Otherdom leads to happiness 48, 53 
Rich man, difficult for, to reach 100 xs 67 


Young people, company of, at60,how tokeep 56 
[The intricate craft of index-making is here 
exalted to an art. It may be a rather tachiste art, 
but I challenge anyone to call it derivative. 

In his photograph which forms the frontispiece, 
Mr. Lapthorn Smith, whose features suggest a 
cross between Lord Reith and Mr. Robertson 
Hare, looks more useful than happy; but his 
sober garb and his gimlet-eyed air of purpose are 
belied by his discursive approach to the chosen 
theme. One expects the recipe for an elixir, 
buttressed by diet charts; one gets instead a 
barrage of fads and faits divers. 

He believes activity to be one of the secrets of 
longevity. John Faulkner, a retired jockey of 
ninety who rode in the Abingdon Steeplechases 
at seventy-two, found other outlets for his energy 
as well. ‘I had twenty-one children in twenty-one 
years by my first wife,’ he said, ‘but I have only 
had eleven by my second.’ Judging by the crowded 
but relatively short career of the first Mrs. 
Faulkner, one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison in this context. She might have done better 
to stick to more cultural forms of activity, like 
Miss Elizabeth Warlow, of Acton, who ‘at eighty 
was reciting the new universal language, Esper- 
anto, before a crowded audience,’ and went on 
being happy and useful in this and other ways to 
the age of nincty-four. 

The drinking of spring water is regarded by 
Mr. Lapthorn Smith as of the first importance. 
Not everybody, he admits, has ready access to 
a spring; ‘but the poorest person can catch the 
rain off his roof and strain it through a few layers 
of muslin or canton flannel, and then boil it, 
and it would do just as much good as the purest 
spring water at a health resort.’ As for those of 


ampler means, ‘there are many people in England 
who could afford to drink a bottle of Vichy water 
every day and who might by so doing live twenty 
or thirty years longer than they would otherwise 
do; but they do not know about it.’ Well, they ¢ 
now. 

Mr. Lapthorn Smith insists that old age is, o; 
can be made, a sort of demi-paradise; but ag he 
conducts us through this promised land he make 
it seem more forbidding than, I am sure, it wi 
prove in practice. There are few of its sprightly 
denizens for whom I can share his automatic 
admiration. The fact, for instance, that in his 
eighty-seventh year Lord Roe of Derby 
‘attended a ball given by the VADs and danced 
the lancers’ fills me, not with wonder and certain! 
not with the hope that one day I shall be able to 
emulate this feat, but with an embarrassed sorrow 
Whether or not Lord Roe enjoyed his caper, I am 
quite sure that the other dancers who made up 
the set did not; and I am prepared to bet that his 
presence on the ballroom floor at eighty-seven 
was as detrimental to the general enjoyment as 
would have been his presence at one of his 
father’s dinner-parties at the age of eight 

Here and there, it is true, one encounters char- 
acters who excite a rather gruesome curiosity; 
like the lady who ‘is not only alive at the age ol 
ninety, but she has just become a bride for the 
fourth time.’ When, reading further, we leam 
that of her previous husbands two died of starva 
tion and one was frozen to death, there does, | 
think, steal over us a certain awe. And the same 
goes for Mr. Tylor, to whom Queen Victoria set 
her photograph on hearing that he was the oldes! 
postmaster in the world. He lived to be 134. ‘He 
was a bachelor most of his life, only marrying 4! 
the age of 108.” 

As an agent of the Grim Reaper, the good cook 
is perhaps not quite so potent a force as she used 
to be, being less frequently found in private ser- 
vice, Mr. Lapthorn Smith regards her as a killer, 
who forces her master to ‘dig his own grave wilh 
his teeth’ for fear of offending her. Beyond saying 
‘You can get rid of her, but you cannot get rid 
of your stomach,’ he rather shirks the question 0 
what one should do with a good cook if one hi 
got one. 

It is a strange world through which Mr. Lap 
thorn Smith leads us, strewn with out-of-dalt 
statistics, peopled by impossibly venerable Bul 
garians, maiden ladies who before retiring switt 
Indian clubs to keep their feet warm in bed 
nonagenarians who run two miles through dee 
snow every night, normally kind-hearted men whe 
after over-indulging in underdone roast bet! 
‘would even destroy their own property while their 
nearest and dearest ran in terror from them 
I may or may not cross its boundaries. Somethint 
tells me that if and when I do, I shall not, befor 
pressing on into the interior, choose Mr. A. Lé? 
thcrn Smith as my guide. 
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THE ‘SPECTATOR’ STEEL INQUIRY 

Sir,—An impartial inquiry into the arguments for 
and against the nationalisation of a major industry 
is a courageous undertaking, and | congratulate the 
Spectator on having embarked on it. Your report 
provides an excellent factual background and a clear 
statement of many of the relevant arguments on both 
sides. It is therefore all the more important, in my 
view, to warn your readers against regarding it as a 
thorough and final treatment of the subject. 

In the first place, it seems to me that your Com- 
mission, which deals at length with the economic and 
industrial arguments on both sides, omits altogether 
the political arguments against a further extension ol 
public ownership into manufacturing industry. Every 
act of nationalisation is a move towards the concen- 
tration of political and economic power and increases 
the proportion of the population which owes its liveli- 
hood directly to the State. I can fully understand that 
your Commission might not have wished to reach a 
conclusion on the political arguments, since they 
aimed to achieve a unanimous report, but they might 
have stated the arguments. And it should be remem- 
bered that those general political arguments ought to 
be in the mind of a statesman or of a wise elector. 

In their treatment of the economic case, your Com- 
mission also appears to have given much too little 
importance to various points of which they were 
evidently aware. The Commission's reasoning scems 
to have started from the assumption that the steel 
industry might not be able adequately to finance 
development in the future: they adduced no convinc- 
ing evidence to support this view. Even supposing it 
to be true, however, the case for nationalisation or 
even that for partial public ownership does not follow 
It is a fallacy to assume that nationalised industries 
are invariably adequately. financed; and even when 
they are financed lavishly, they are still subject to the 
very severe limitations of plant-producing capacity. 
Throughout most of the period when there were steel 
shortages there were also coal shortages and the 
reason was not lack of money for the expansion of 
the nationalised coal industry but sheer, physical in- 
ability to procure the necessary plant. Moreover. 
rationing of coal long outlasted rationing of steel. 

Nothing in your report makes me believe that when 
the threat of nationalisation is removed the steel in- 
dustry will not be able to raise the funds needed to 
meet any demand that is likely to be made on it. There 
May be a case for a standstill in the process of de- 
Nationalisation, if that were to rescue this great in- 
dustry from party political warfare. | would not 
commit myself on that. But, in my opinion, there 1s 
absolutely no economic case for such a standstill 
Yours faithfully, 

TOBY LOW 
House of Commons, SW1 
* 
SiR,—1 appreciate that the special report on steel pub- 
lished on March 13 is the responsibility of the Com- 
Mission that compiled it and not of the Spectator. 
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However, I hope that you sill not object to the use 
of your columns to seek clarification of a point in the 
argument that puzzles me and may also have been 
noticed by other readers. 

In the section headed ‘The Case Against Nationali- 
sation’ we read on p. ix that the recent modification, 
downwards, of the 1962 steel capacity target is ‘made 
necessary by the difficulty of raising finance under 
the threat of nationalisation and the delay in secur- 
ing a decision from the Government on the fourth 
strip mill. Since, on the insistence of the BISF, the 
Development Plan and its target never included a 
fourth strip mill by 1962, the omission of the mill can- 
not have been responsible for any ‘modification’ of 
the target. However, it is the statement about finance 
that is most confusing, for on p. x we read: 

‘It’ (we, the BISF) ‘points out that it knows no 
instance of a project’s being abandoned or delayed 
for lack of finance.” This is clearly incompatible with 
the statement on p. ix that revision of the plan for 
more steel capacity is due to difficulty in raising 
finance, although this statement is also evidently 
intended to represent the point of view of the BISF. 
Could the Commission, or the BISF, inform us 
which of these statements they adhere to as represent- 
ing the views of the BISF, as they cannot maintain 
both propositions?— Yours faithfully. 
Ruskin College, Oxford JOHN HUGHES 


AND NOW NYASALAND 

Sir,--After twenty years of enjoyment of your 
estimable paper, as much for its being impartial as 
informed, it is sad indeed to read your hasty edi- 
torials of February 27 and March 6. And Taper too, 
even Taper appears to be a will-o’-the-wisp instead 
of a steady beam! 

If you'd read your East Africa and Rhodesia pub- 
lished the day before (February 26) (and even if you 
don’t care for Mr. Jocelson’s voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, you must at least concede that the facts are all 
there as in no other journal about Africa), you would 
know that your comment was inaccurate and unhelp- 
ful. You suggested that Nyasaland’s withdrawing 
from the Federation might not be disastrous 
economically. We on the spot know that to be 
untrue, and you can read the technical answer in the 
last number of the Central African Examiner. 

You deplore the early declaration of an Emergency 
in Southern Rhodesia (and so do 1), but it may be 
that it had to be done to give an opportunity for 
security regulations to come into force legally; and 
it is likely that the emergency will soon end. How- 
ever, on the opposite tack, Taper blames the Gover- 
nor of Nyasaland for being tardy in his declaration, 
knowing that a massacre was planned. Surely he 
hoped against hope that law and order could be 
restored without that step, which he knew would 
fulfil Banda’s expectations and those of the extremists 
in Britain. 

At least Taper agrees with us over here about our 
friend Fenner Brockway, but what a Jong way you 
have come since you showed deep insight into African 
affairs referring to the Strydom-Collins Axis! | think 
you would find Mr. Patrick Wall more informed than 
Mr. Stonehouse, as he came here with an open and 
inquiring mind. 

Would it interest you to know that at Sir John 
Moffat’s first big electoral meeting, held at Ndola, 
more than half were Africans, in itself a most sig- 
nificant point in the history of multi-racial meetings 
in this country. And after hearing his speech, ‘Satis- 
fied, Satisfied,” rumbled their deep-throated support 
from all over the hall. 

Blindly advocating splitting up the Federation plays 
straight into the Dominion Party’s hands, thus giving 
comfort to our enemies. It doesn’t matter to you 
really, safe in Gower Street. We live here all our 
lives, and extremists either Black or White are 
equally dangerous in our view.--Yours faithfully, 

MONICA FISHER 
Park, P.O. Box 928, Kitwe, N. Rhodesia 
* 
Sirk, Congratulations on your Nyasaland articles 
It is too tragic to view that the Conservative Party 
has learnt nothing from the history of exile and re- 
pression from Arabi Pasha to Makarios. 

It would be well if Welensky studied some of our 

Indian history and viceroys. 


‘ 
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As Wilson, the Finance Minister, wrote of 
‘Clemency’ Canning: ‘that India at that moment was 
governed by a nobleman who never, in the midst of 
the greatest peril, allowed his judgment to be swayed 
by passion or his fine sense of honour and justice to be 
tarnished by even a passing feeling of revenge.’ 

Lord Dufferin: ‘to conduct our administration in 
a way to win the love, confidence and sympathy of 
races as nearly sensitive to injustice and wrong as they 
are ready to kindness and righteous 
dealing.” 

Lord Curzon’s speech at the Guildhall, 1904: 
‘What is the basis of British rule in India? It is not 
military force, it is not civil authority, it is not pres- 
lige, though all these are a part of it. It must depend 
on the eternal moralities of righteousness and justice.’ 

And, finally, of Lord Minto: ‘Il hate the argument 
that to refuse to sanction what we know to be wrong 
is a surrender to agitation and an indication of weak- 
ness. It is far weaker, in my mind, to persist in a 
wrong course for fear of being thought weak.’ 

Welensky may recall that, in India, the Europeans 
were to be numbered in a few thousands amid 200 
million or more Indians at the time of the Mutiny, 
while in Rhodesia it is a few thousand Europeans and 
only four or five million Africans, 

Welensky is more than out of date, he is surely 
a relic from the age of the dinosaurs!— Yours faith- 
fully, 


recognise 


R. GORDON CANNING 
Hartpury, Gloucester 


‘SECURITY FORCES’ 

Sir,—What are ‘security forces’? Soldiers, policemen 
or firemen? Whence came the term? And by whom 
first used? Is the term a European cuphemism? 

By whom are ‘security forces’ controlled and of 
what colour or nationality are those ‘operating’ in 
Nyasaland? Do they only come into being in a ‘state 
of emergency’ and what is the difference between the 
latter and martial law? Have we any ‘security forces’ 
in Great Britain? 

Finally, what are these ‘forces’ supposed to ‘secure™? 
Civil obedience, political acquiescence, status quo, 
orderly progress or merely the lives and property of 
political minorities? 

Perhaps 1 am being too cynical, but what are we 
to think when a Federal Government spokesman ts 
reported as saying that a combined mobile force has 
set out on a goodwill mission, armed and with the 
intention of arresting troublemakers but not, mark 
you, intended as a show of force (Observer, March 
15)?—Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR S, WIGEIFID 
Laurel Cottage, Hanley Swan, Worcs 


CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 


Sir,—-Referring to the letter in your issue of March 
13 from Mr. B. MacMahon, Secretary, Office of 
Censorship of Publications, Dublin: I purported to 
quote and did quote from the letter he mentions and 
in the terms he gives. Later | learned that the view 
in question had been conveyed to the Sunday Times 
by another party as representing a possible attitude 
of the censor. | had never suspected that it was not 
an official view, and | offer the censor an apology for 
having assumed that it was. But the fundamental 
matter is too important for me to dismiss as of no 
importance. The Sunday Times had obviously been 
acting under the impression that by omitting from 
the Irish edition—-which is, incidentally, the all- 
Ireland edition—of its issue of January 25 the 
promised second article by Mr. Taylor on Havelock 
Ellis it was making a concession to ward off a con- 
ceivable application of force majeure. It was bound 
to be concerned to keep faith with its readers by 
answering a query that had reached it about the 
missing article and it did so very quickly 

Surely the occurrence shows how the mere existence 
of a censorship that is commonly credited with an 
excess of zeal can be detrimenial to the interests of 
readers both inside and outside its jurisdiction, and 
how even serious publications may be influenced by 
a presumedly hypercritical ‘reader over your shoulder’ 
possessed of governmental power. A big bogyman 
who stands mute is still a big bogyman. 

Some of us remember the incident in which the 
Observer was involved on importation at Din 
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{_aoghaire a year or more ago. All good newspapers 
have consciences of their own which serve them as 
censors, and if sincere and serious publications of 
this kind are hindered at any time in their circulation 
by an official agency—by customs and excise, censor- 
ship board or otherwise—it is only to be expected 
that people will start thinking any of these agencies 
capable of harbouring such intentions as were 
ascribed in this latest case.—-Yours faithfully, 


IS 
Derry OLIVER EDWARL 


HEAD OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
Six,—Surely, an important line of action has been 
made open to the Queen by the fairly recent develop- 
ment of an elasticity in the British Commonwealth. 
A country can now remain within the Commonwealth 
without recognising her directly as its Queen; and, as 
your correspondents have pointed out, sir, nobody 
when this arrangement was devised thought of tying 
her down with any duty to take constitutional advice 
about the matter. She is thus, presumably, free to 
announce at once that she chooses no longer to be 
Queen of South Africa; also to threaten the Govern- 
ment of the Rhodesian Federation that she will with- 
draw the light of her countenance from them, on their 
attaining Dominion Status, if they continue to behave 
in a manner unsuited to their profession of allegiance 
to her. I seriously think this would do a lot of good; 
at any rate to world opinion and the British 
Monarchy, and quite possibly to the immediate situa- 
tion in Central Africa.—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM EMPSON 
| The University, Sheffield, 10 
[Pharos writes: ‘If the Queen accepted Professor 
Empson's suggestion, she would, pace Lord Altrin- 
cham, be acting in a very “arbitrary” way. Secondly, 
she might think that a sudden unilateral breaking of 
the bonds between her and her subjects would set an 
unfortunate precedent.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE GREAT SHIP 
Sir,—Lerd Kinross, in his letter published by you 
on March 6, asks what has become of Mr. Duncan 


The Dream of 
Arcadia 


by Van Wyck Brooks 


The noted literary historian chronicles the 
ican writers and artists who have 

lived and worked in Italy, between 1760 
and 1915, and have seen in that classic land 
the. ent of their “‘dream of Arcadia.” 
255. 


* 
New in Everyman’s Library 


Celestina 
The Tragi-comedy of Calisto 


and Melibea 


This translation by Phyllis Hartnoll, M.a. 

(who provides the Introduction), is the only 

modern full one in English of the twenty- 

one-act Spanish masterpiece attributed to 

Fernando de Rojas, hitherto only para- 

phrased or truncated. 10s. 6d. 
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COMING APRIL 2 


Shanks’s Pony 


Morris Marples 
An attractive study of walking in Britain, 
in its historical and practical aspects, and 
also ag a sport and relaxation. With 24 
photographs. 253. 
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Grant’s rejected decorations for the Queen Mary. 
The three principal large-scale decorations, The 
Flower-Gatherers, The Sheaf and Seguidilla, with 
the working studies for them, were exhibited at 
Agnew’s in November, 1937, after they had been 
turned down by the Cunard Line who commissioned 
them. All three still belong to Mr. Duncan Grant. 
The Flower-Gatherers and The Sheaf are here at 
Agnew’s and Seguidilla is, 1 believe, in Mr. Duncan 
Grant's studio. I hope that all three pictures, which 
were designed as one decorative scheme and which, | 
agree with Lord Kinross, certainly rank among the 
best decorations of our time, will be exhibited in 
the retrospective exhibition of Mr. Duncan Grant's 
work at the Tate this summer. If, however, that proves 
impossible, I hope that I may be able to show them 
again at Agnew’s.—-Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY AGNEW 
Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd., 43 Old Bond Street, and 3 

Albemarle Street, W1 


YANGTSE GUNBOATS 

Sir,—-As a lover of nostalgic memories, however 
contradictory, | have perused Strix’s recollections of 
the Yangtse gunboats amended by Mr. G. R. Fuller 
with the delight that moved me when I read about 
the Bombay bowlers and the braces acquired some- 
time mysteriously in Hong Kong. 

But as one who came upon the scene twenty years 
after, when the mess those gunboats made in British- 
Chinese relationships had somehow got to be cleared 
up, I found it painful to see them resurrected and 
brought back to the minds of these more liberal 
Chinese, of whom a number in Hong Kong and in 
Malaya are directly or indirectly readers of the 
Spectator. 

In trying to build racial partnership in South-East 
Asia, I always found a wall of mistrust with Chinese. 
The bricks were gunboats, missionaries and opium 


‘unfairly but inextricably mixed in the imaginings of 


young and militant Chinese, 

My view is that the gunboats did irreparable harm 
and I prefer to think about the Mekong rather than 
the Yangtse. There never was a British gunboat on 
that Siam river, yet in Siam British were always un- 
molested and now, as one of your correspondents 
pointed out, an Englishman can get a job and wife 
with ease in Siam but not in Singapore, far less 
Shanghai. 

Strix argues that, even had China had a navy in 
the 1930s, as she undoubtedly has got an air force 
in the 1950s, there would have been no need for gun- 
boats on the Thames to watch over the lives and 
properties of Chinese living in Limehouse Causeway 
or in Pennyfields. Too true, since those Chinese did 
not live at such obtrusive standards among a hungry 
local population as the white man arrogated to him- 
self in Asia. 

My own experience in South-East Asia, even in an 
‘Emergency,’ was that the more remote one was from 
British forces, any arm, the more one could relax in 
perfect safety, and I cannot but feel that those 
Yangtse gunboats whose actions, certainly distorted 
and exaggerated, are taught to Chinese youth today, 
have cost us dearly and will cost more dearly still. 
They symbolise an episode, or part of one, that acti- 
vists in Asio-British friendship are anxious to forget. 
—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


MALE OR FEMALE? 

Str,—Here in darkest Timmins, on the same parallel 
as Paris (France) but beyond the Arctic watershed 
and at present enjoying a warmer spell (luxuriating 
in —25° F, instead of —40°), one of the few delights 
of life left is to read Leslie Adrian on (among other 
things) Foreign Travel, and the esoteric excellencies 
of That Little Auberge not so far from St. Jean-de- 
Luz, where the rates are remarkable, the food French, 
and the wine of the house quite amazing when you 
think about it. And so on. 

What causes a slight moue, a grimace of uncer- 
tainty, is that here—so far out of touch with the heart 
of hedonism, the centre of gastronomy—we have no 
means of knowing, or of finding out, Leslie Adrian’s 
sex. 

I know this must be a touchy word in England these 
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days, with Bournemouth apparently the country’ 
political centre, but the fact remains that enjoymen 
of ‘Consuming Interest’ was (for me anyway) much 
enhanced by the understanding that Leslie Adrian was 
a woman; and judging from her writing (not to mep- 
tion the length of her expense account) an eminently 
meetable one at that. 

And then what happens? Mr. O. R. C. Prior writes 
from Rugby, that seat of culture, and refers to ‘Mr 
Leslie Adrian’ being ‘wide of the mark’ about the 
British Railways Car Ferries Service. 

If it was anyone else but Mr. Prior, I would say 
he was wide of the mark himself in attributing to 
Leslie Adrian certain biological niceties that | have 
felt immoderately certain she does not possess. 

But I happen to know Mr. Prior, respect his judg. 
ment, and feel him incapable of human error. Can 
it be, then, that the error is mine? 

It is an uneasy position to find yourself in. For | 
know myself even better than Mr. Prior, and regard 
even more highly in me those qualities I esteem jn 
him. 

So what, sir, is the answer? Only one solution will 
really pacify me now: that Leslie Adrian is a man- 
and-wife team.—-Yours faithfully, 

DAVID G. COBB 
The Daily Press, Thomson Building, Timmins, 
Ontario 


TAPER OFF 

Sir,—Even though your Printer’s Devil got at the 
spelling of our name, it was a privilege to feature, with 
Mr. Julian Amery’s braces and the Earl of Perth's 
bedsocks, in Taper’s ‘Westminster Commentary’ 
(March 13). 

It may be that these other articles are ‘impregnated 
with DDT’—one can visualise the advantages of such 
an arrangement—but we must disappoint your con- 
tributor by admitting that Kosset carpets are not: 
they are mothproof for quite a different reason. How- 
ever, the suggestion is an interesting one, and we cer- 
tainly appreciate the implication that there are no flies 
on—Yours faithfully, 

KOSSET CARPETS LIMITED 
Kosset Carpets Limited, 
Brookfoot, Brighouse, Yorks 


AN AFRICAN APPEAL 

Sir,—The Africa Bureau has launched an urgent 
appeal for funds to enable it to contribute towards 
the alleviation of distress and bitterness in Nyasaland 
and to provide legal and constitutional advice to 
African leaders in Central and East Africa. 

The Africa Bureau is a strictly non-party associa- 
tion with members of all three major political parties 
on its executive committee. Increasingly heavy 
demands are being made on the bureau by Africans, 
Europeans, and Asians who seek information and 
advice in the heavy work of promoting peaceful 
societies in Africa and combating injustice, intoler- 
ance, and hardship. 

While this work must be continued and expanded, 
hardly a week passes without some new and urgent 
call for support. Within the last few weeks Africans 
and Europeans have turned to the Africa Bureau for 
assistance for the victims of recent events in Nyasa 
land and Southern Rhodesia, and for legal aid for 
Africans whose movements are restricted in Northern 
Rhodesia. From Kenya, too, has come a request from 
African, European, and Asian leaders for help in 
securing the services of a constitutional expert to 
find a way out of the continuing deadlock. 

Because of this accumulation of demands, the 
Africa Bureau has decided to launch a special appeal 
for funds in Britain. The Rev. Michael Scott bas 
most generously contributed to this fund all the 
royalties on his book A Time to Speak. We feel conli- 
dent that there is a growing awareness in this country 
of the problems of Africa and of the unique part 
Britain has to play at this time. Human justice and 
political considerations alike demand a special effort 
on the part of the British public if understanding and 
tolerance are to flourish in our multi-racial Commo 
wealth.—Yours faithfully, 

HEMINGFORD, LAURA GRIMOND, A. CREECH JONES, 
PETER CALVOCORESSI, TREVOR HUDDLESTON, @ 
The Africa Bureau, 65 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW2 
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Lord Randolph Churchill 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


HE 1880s are surely one of the most fascinat- 
bp decades in recent British political history. 
Think of its events—the invasion of Egypt, the 
Phoenix Park murders, the Bradlaugh case, the 
Home Rule crisis, the Pigott forgeries, the Dilke 
scandal. Or think of its characters: at what other 
place or time would one be able to inspect such 
a strange and incongruous collection of portraits 
—Mr. Gladstone and Queen Victoria, Joseph 
Chamberlain and General Gordon, Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Randolph Churchill? 

It was not merely the surface of politics which 
presented so intriguing an aspect. Below that sur- 
face profound and powerful currents were 
moving. Democracy was on the march. The 
Reform Act of 1867 by enfranchising the urban 
householder had created a new mass electorate, 
which was to be doubled in 1884 by extension 
to the counties. But in 1880 the newly enfran- 
chised masses were still curiously inarticulate. 
Neither Gladstone nor Disraeli had fully under- 
stood the new demands which lay below the sur- 
face of politics. Gladstone’s first government did 
indeed pass a great number of reforms, but they 
were essentially middle-class anti-aristocratic re- 
forms largely irrelevant to the needs of the urban 
proletariat. As soon as he did something which 
really touched their interests he blundered. His 
Licensing Act was a godsend to the Tories, and 
he lost the election of 1874, borne down, as he 
sadly admitted, ‘by a torrent of gin and beer.’ 

Disraeli was more acute, but he was old and 
ill, his policy of social reform was not pushed 
far enough, and, although he shrewdly saw that 
chauvinism could appeal to the masses as well 
as to the classes, his forward policy in Asia and 
Africa ended in military disaster. With jingoism 
nothing fails like failure. By 1880 Gladstone was 
back again, but more out of tune than ever with 
the bread-and-butter demands of the masses. 
Thus, with the Tory Party demoralised by Dis- 
raeli’s death and its leadership in abeyance 
between Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, there was no one at the top in politics who 
really understood the key to electoral success in 
the new conditions. There was an opportunity, 
and two people seized it: on the Liberal side 
the man of the hour was Joseph Chamberlain, on 
the Tory side Lord Randolph Churchill. 

In attempting a fresh biography of that extra- 
ordinary figure, Mr. Rhodes James* has under- 
taken a bold task. For inevitably he finds himself 
Writing in the long shadow, as of some vast yet 
finely moulded obelisk, cast by one of the greatest 
Political biographies ever written—Sir Winston’s 
famous life of his father, first published 
in 1906. Much new material is available now, and 
much can be said now that could not be said then. 
(There are, indeed, some things, well enough 
known, about Lord Randolph’s life, which cannot 
be printed even today.) Nevertheless, Mr. James 
cannot by the nature of things avoid retelling a 
great deal that has been told before, and told ina 
Magnificent manner which is bound to make com- 





*Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By Robert Rhodes 
James. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


parisons odious. This is not to disparage the new 
book. It contains a mass of fresh information: Mr. 
James is careful, scholarly and sensible; and he 
writes with vigour and clarity. 

It was clear from Sir Winston’s account that the 
crucial event in his father’s life was a quarrel with 
‘a great personage. This resulted in his temporary 
social ostracism and gave him that very large chip 
on his shoulder which explains so much of his 
contempt for the Establishment and his deter- 
mination to rivet the attention of the world that 
had cut him. Since the personage was the Prince 
of Wales, and the quarrel involved a threat 
on Lord Randolph's part to publish the Prince's 
love letters, it was clearly not a story that Sir 
Winston could relate in 1906. Even Mr. James 
seems—or is this mere imagination?—unduly dis- 
creet. Nevertheless, he tells us far more than 
has ever been revealed before: how there was 
nearly a duel; how Lord Randolph had to sign 
an apology drafted by the Queen and the Lord 
Chancellor; how his father the Duke, like an 
inverted Lord Lundy, was obliged, taking Lord 
Randolph as his Secretary, to go out and govern 

-Ireland. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the decade 
which saw the first effective assertion of working- 
class aspirations should have ended with the 
defeat of the two men who most effectively ex- 
pressed them. Neither Sir Winston nor Mr. James 
has fully analysed Tory democracy. It is im- 
portant to realise that the obstacles in Lord 
Randolph’s way were far greater than those con- 
fronting Chamberlain in his curiously similar en- 
deavours. The latter could afford to press a real 
radical programme because he did not mind if he 
split the Liberal Party and drove out the Whigs. 
To him Lord Hartington and his friends were 
an antediluvian survival, coelacanths whose 
presence in the ranks of modern Liberalism was 
totally irrelevant and eccentric. The party would 
be stronger without them. There was, on the face 
of it, nothing self-contradictory or unattainable 
in Chamberlain’s aims. What dished him was the 
fact that democracy was on the march in Ireland 
as well as in England. Home Rule gave Gladstone 
the unexpected trump card to play to Chamber- 
lain’s ace of social reform. The party was indeed 
split, with Chamberlain among the ‘outs’ instead 
of the ‘ins,’ an ally of Hartington, the very man 
whom he wished to drive out of the party. 

Lord Randolph’s position was from the start 
very different to Chamberlain’s. Aristocracy was 
an integral part of Toryism. To alienate the great 
landlords would have been to disrupt the whole 
basis of the party. It was quite impracticable for 
a Conservative Minister to press a genuine radical 
attack on what were then regarded as the rights 
of property. Lord Randolph could laugh at W. H. 
Smith and Cross as ‘Marshall and Snelgrove,’ he 
could fulminate against Northcote and ‘the 
Goats,’ he could groan at ‘the old men crooning 
round the fires of the Carlton Club.’ But he could 
not—and probably never really wished to—assert 
a policy whose content, as opposed to its dema- 
gogic form, was-truly radical. 
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This is the reason why, for example, his famous 
Dartford programme seems such a milk-and- 
water affair compared with Chamberlain’s ‘un- 
authorised programme’ of a year earlier. There 
was, indeed, one popular cry open to a Tory 
demagogue—imperialism. But it so happened that 
this was anathema to Churchill, who had made 
a great name for himself earlier by attacking the 
Liberals for overthrowing that early prototype of 
Colonel Nasser, the unlucky Arabi Pasha. Even 
Lord Randolph's famous resignation was on an 
issue which would have pleased Gladstone rather 
than Disraeli, Treasury economy as against ex- 
penditure on armaments. 

It is no doubt true that, although he could 
never have radicalised the Tory Party, he might, 
if he had been endowed with a different tempera- 
ment, have moved it gradually Leftwards. Then 
perhaps the long rule of the Cecils might have 
been tempered by something slightly less negative 
than opposition to Home Rule and hostility to 
the Boers. But Lord Randolph's temperament was 
his weakness as well as his strength. The same 
ambitious, neurotic egotism which had pushed 
him in six years from an obscure back-bencher 
to the second man in the government made him 
an insufferable colleague. Mr. James makes a good 
case against those (among them the author of 
this review) who have maintained that his resig- 
nation was a direct bid for the leadership of the 
party. It is clear that he did not expect it to be 
accepted, and that the Prime Minister seized the 
Opportunity to get rid of him. Even so, a trial 
of strength would surely have come some time. 
Equally surely Lord Salisbury, that slow-moving, 
heavy-bearded, cool and silent figure, would have 
won. 

Nine years later Lord Randolph was dead. The 
disease of his brain gained on him slowly, and 
there is something profoundly pathetic about the 
dying man rising with his vast bundle of notes and 
delivering speech after speech of mumbling in- 
coherence to a half-empty House, Gladstone, 
almost alone of the great figures of the day, treat- 
ing the man who had been his deadliest political 
enemy with unfailing courtesy and attention. 
The Old Guard of the two parties remained 
at the top. Had Churchill or Chamberlain suc- 
ceeded, who knows whether the Labour Party 
in its present form would ever have come into 
existence? For good or ill the great struggles of 
the Eighties have shaped the political pattern 
ever since, and anything which elucidates the 
motives and characters of the combatants remains 
a matter of perennial fascination to the student 
of modern history. 


A Trying Night 
‘Affection may affect indifference’? 
On this we dined, mislaid a smile, half smart, 
And shared the candle’s grief to the last wince, 
A trying night: all weeping tears apart. 
(After the Chinese of Tu Mu: 803-852) 
HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


After the Arguments o: the Night 


After the arguments of the night 
Had filled the trays up thick with ash 
I thought of a soft particular gaze 

In the remainder of the night 


In the still, remaining hours 

The assurance of those stars 
Should be, of nothing fortuitous 
Nothing but truth, and its powers 


MURRAY CARLIN 








Nabokovw’s Basement 


Nabokeov’s Dozen, By Vladimir Nabokov. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 

Mr. Epmunp WILSON, the living critic I most 
admire, has said, the blurb of this book tells us, 
that Nabokov is ‘a master of English prose—the 
most extraordinary phenomenon of the kind since 
Conrad.’ Well, yes; but, it must be further said, 
of a very limited sort of prose in this collection 
of stories, He has a sharp and particular vision 
of the external world and he readily finds apt and 
evocative images to convey his vision. Recollec- 
tion is usually his mood and as a result his prose 
most usually recalls translations of Proust—not 
so much, however, of the mature Proust but, with 
its careful array of mots justes, the Proust of 
Les Plaisirs et les Jours, the Proust not as yet 
emancipated from the conventions of the fin de 
siécle. In this manner Mr. Nabokov may claim a 
certain mastery, but writers are not performing 
seals: we ask more of them than the cleverness of 
writing a tongue other than their own, In this 
collection of thirteen stories—a disappointment 
to me after Lolita, a work for all its imperfections 
often funny and often moving—we do not get 
much that is either original or, [I fear, fully felt. 
His themes are few and they are for the most part, 
though dexterously disguised with a cosmopolitan 
glitter, the small change of competent short-story 
writing—an art that in the last twenty years has 
advanced beyond the range of Mr. Nabokov's 
limited ironies and nostalgias. 

Two only are straight pieces of autobiography. 
‘First Love’ is a boy-girl idyll of cosmopolitan, 
rich, pre-1914 Biarritz. It recalls Gilberte and the 
Bois or again Marie Bashkirtseff—the fin de siécle 
echo is here peculiarly persuasive—and, although 
it has neither the depth of the first nor the febrile 


| —>s Ethel Smyth 


by CHRISTOPHER St. JOHN 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


*...an extremely interesting book ...! found every 
one noee fascinating to re . extremely good 





'—HAROLD HOBSON. 
bat thei Sm must be put among the notable English 
eccentrics characters habits have astonished 


the rest of the world. There seems to have been no 
moment in her career which was not picturesque and 
even bizarre."’—RICHARD CHURCH, The Bookman. 

. well-planned and readable biography .. . thisisa 
book which will be read with enjoyment not only by 
those who know something of the work and the myth of 
Ethel Smyth, but also by anyone who is capable of 
responding to the appeal of a strong and vital person- 
a Pow Times fete Taaploment 

it is more than fifteen years since she her exit, 
but the applause has never died down and this biography 
will excite fresh rounds."’—New Statesman. 


Mustrated 30s. net 
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In Flanders Fields 


by LEON WOLFF 


* Outstanding.”"—MAJ.-GEN. J. F. C. FULLER. 
Mee = analysis.” MILTON SHULMAN, Evening Standard 
A shocking velful of dirt at last 
ROBERT GRAVES, The Observer. 
‘Well documented.”"—PAUL os New Statesman 
‘A powerful and accomplished writer.’’— 
The Times Literary Supplement 
‘immensely vivid.”"—SIR PHILIP GIBBS. 
‘Fantastic and terrible." —Evening News. 


Fully illustrated 25s. net 
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The Footsteps of 


Anne Frank 
by ERNST SCHNABEL 


The moving life-story of the child-author of the famous 
Diary, as revealed by 40 people who knew her . .. “‘tragically 
illuminating. MINNA BRYAN, Sunday Times. 

Wustrated 13s. 6d. net 
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force of the second, it has a worthwhile charm. 
‘Mademoiselle O’ is a portrait of his French 
governess that hardly rivals Sir Harold Nicolson, 
but is witty and tender, Neither of these auto- 
biographical pieces suffers the careful finish which 
no doubt has given most of Mr. Nabokov’s stories 
their place in the pages of the Ne w Yorker and 
the Atlantic Monthly. As a result they are the 
best in the book. 

Too often the other more artful fictions are of 
the kind of ‘life’s little ironies’ on which the classic 
short stories of Chekhov and Maupassant are 
founded, without enough originality to justify the 
use of the old formulas. The little defeated sen- 
sitive men of life caught in moments of happiness 
frustrated or of bewildered submission to the cruel 
and unfeeling; the perennial chestnut of the for- 
gotten poet who turns up at the festival of his 
work; chance meetings with a mistress that 
punctuate a life of devotion and end nowhere 
all these in their mood of pathos and irony have 
been too often told to be given new life by a 
neat ending or a scattering of evocative images. 
The fin de siécle appears in another of its guises 
in the story told by a Siamese twin—this is 
Richepin softened by a little wan tenderness. 
The satirical anti-German story ‘Conversation 
Piece, 1945," would be really comic if it dealt 
alone with Nazi propagandists, but the American 
Mrs. Leo Hunters have been too often guyed to 
be caught in Mr. Nabokov’s rather obvious net. 
‘The Assistant Producer’ would be a very good 
piece of funny-horrid laughter at White Russian 
crooks if it were not so pretentiously presented. 
All in all, the modish surface of these stories dis- 
guises a fairly bargain basement collection. 

I cannot forbear to advise all ambitious young 
writers to look at Mr. Nabokov’s bibliography 
at the end of the book. This account of the succes- 
sive publication of these stories is a lesson in how 
to make the most lolly out of your work. 

ANGUS WILSON 


The Church in a Fog 


Anglican Attitudes: A Study of Victorian Re- 
ligious Controversies. By A. O. J. Cockshut. 
(Collins, 16s.) 

Tue Oxford or Tractarian Movement of 1833-45, 

which culminated in Newman’s secession, has 

been so much written about that the general 
reader may be pardoned for supposing that 
nothing of comparable interest happened in the 

Church of England during the nineteenth cen- 

tury. In particular, the crises and controversies 

of the succeeding twenty-five years have fallen 
into obscurity. But it was a period when questions 
of religion continued to agitate the public mind. 

What appeared to be a series of great battles was 

fought, though it was never clear who had won 

or whether any final decisions had been reached. 

‘Mid-Victorian religious history is a series of 
false summits,’ as Mr, Cockshut says. ‘Gauntlets 
are thrown down, irrevocable decisions are made; 
the courts expound the law once and for all. But 
as a rule there are second thoughts, hesitations, 
and changed decisions in reserve.’ He has been 
browsing to useful effect in the literature that 
was thrown up by three of the controversies of 
the time—Gorham y, the Bishop of Exeter, Essays 
and Reviews and Colenso. The Gorham con- 
troversy was ostensibly about baptismal regenera- 
tion, but as the case was eventually brought before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council it 
became involved with the question whether 

Churchmen could acquiesce in the determination 

of doctrine by a civil court. The Essays and 

Reviews controversy was more complicated: not 

only did it pose the question whether, if anyone 

was to dismiss hell with costs, the Lord Chan- 
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cellor was the person to do so, but it registered the 
rising challenge of scientific knowledge and bib]j. 
cal criticism to traditional orthodoxy generally, 
The contention started by Bishop Colenso was 
more complicated still, for there was in addition 
a maze of difficulties concerning ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction in South Africa. 

The fog-bound atmosphere in which these con. 
flicts were conducted is vivaciously recalled by 
Mr. Cockshut, and he portrays with good humour 
the bewildered and bewildering reactions of 
different types of Churchmen to the various 
phases of the controversies. The confusion was 
even greater than he supposes. If he had studied 
the most recent book on the Gorham controversy 
(by the Rev. J. C. S. Nias) he would hardly have 
concluded that the issues there were crystal clear 
Throughout he handles the protagonists with such 
impartiality that it is impossible to say where 
his own ecclesiastical sympathies lie. 

ALEC VIDLER 


Pyrrhic Failure 
Ad Pyrrham: Translations of an Ode of Horace, 
Assembled by Ronald Storrs. (O.U.P., 25s,) 


DuRriIncG the last years of his life Sir Ronald Storrs 
amused himself by collecting verse translations 
of Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha (Book I, Ode V). By 
the time he died he had amassed 451 in twenty- 
six different languages. This book, which contains 
a selection of 144 pieces, sixty-three of them in 
English, is a terrible warning, not only against 
the aridity of such academic parlour games, but 
against the act of translation itself. Transported 
to another language, the clean, massive blocks of 
lyric Latin crumble to a rubble of prepositions, 
pronouns and articles. What is gay and artificial 
becomes by an awful metamorphosis jolly and 
quaint. The Mediterranean vocabulary of love, 
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chilled by the process of ‘translationese, lies 
unloaded on northern shores like so much frozen 
beef. One gazes at the unrecognisable Pyrrha in 
dismay. “Bless thee, Madam, bless thee, thou art 
trans!ated!’ 

Most of the competitors in Sir Ronald's game 
ruined their chances in my eyes either by not 
sticking closely enough to the original o1 
by producing a humorous ‘equivalent’ in place 
of a translation. First prize (Pyrrha’s address in 
the underworld) goes to Hugh Macnaghten, one- 
time Vice-Provost of Eton, for a version which is 
both accurate and a poem; second prize (a box of 
‘Ardent Stripling’ scent for men) to Philip Francis 
for an easy, swinging eighteenth-century job; 
third prize (a rubber Neptune for the bath) to 
John Milton for a craggy, unrhyming atiempt 
‘according to the Latin Measure, as near as the 
Language will permit, which is 
lapidary as the Latin; consolation prize (a strand 
from Pyrrha’s wig) to Sir Henry Fanshawe for 
his haunting opening couplet: 


worse, 


almost as 


What stripling now Thee discomposes, 

In Woodbine Rooms, on Beds of Roses? 
Reviews of anthologies are incomplete with- 
In this 


version 


out one horrified protest at an omission 
case it 1s Leishman’s 
passed over, the only one | know that has a go 
at naturalising the Fourth Asclepiad and strays 
as little as possible from the original word order: 
an important, though not a completely convine- 
ing, experiment. Space (among other obstacles) 
hinders me from commenting on the lively-look- 
ing Bulgarian, Maltese and Lettish versions. The 
Hebrew typographically, splendid, and 
the Latin ‘improvement’ (a product of German 
Reformation zeal) which alters the poem into a 
praise of married love is good for a 
Great and sleuth-Itke erudition has gone 
into this most un-Horatian venture and produced 
folly, a monument of  infelix 


odd to see J. B. 


one 1s, 


donnish 
laugh 


a scholar’s 
CHIIOSIIAS. 


JAMES MICHIE 


Generous Criticism 


Vision and Rhetoric. By G. S. 
25s.) 


Fraser. (Faber, 
Mr. FRASER has for long been our best reviewer 
of poetry; he has clearly never believed that sub- 
stantial criticism is out of -place in the weeklies, 
and for this reason alone it was important that 
his best work in this kind should be given more 
permanent form. This book contains 
Originally published in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, the New Statesman, Partisan Review, 
various litthe magazines and British Council 
pamphlets; as Mr. Fraser says, there is necessarily 
much variation in tone, but the voice is the same 
throughout and a remarkable voice it is. This is 
criticism written, without authoritarian postur- 
ings, from the centre—from a full, easy know- 
ledge of poetic affairs (the truth of this is not 
affected by a tendency to go on rather about what 
Mr. X or Professor Y said in a pub). Reading it, 
I find that my most lasting impression is not so 
much of intellectual power (though it has that) 
as of intellectual charity. 

Fraser has a high degree of this. He reprints 
here a review of a book of mine, hitherto anony- 
mous. | find it remarkable in this way: my book 
was very speculative and probably over-excited; 
but wherever it made a difficult transition, 
struggled through mud or uncertainly turned a 
corner, the reviewer silently built roads and 
erected signposts. At times he seemed to under- 
Stand its implications better than I did, so easily 
had he made its argument his own, so generously 
Supplied its wants from his own mind. This seems 


essays 


9 


to be characteristic: and it might be argued that 
to a poet this habit of total absorption is dan- 
gerous. Thus, in an early poem, one sees Mr. 
Fraser allowing a mood of dejection to bring on, 
whether consciously or not, demonic possession 
by the spirit of Coleridge: 

I now no more can dream 

lo drink new life of the habitual stream 

Or in the hail that beats upon my head. . . . 
But to a critic it is perhaps the greatest of gifts. 

Or at any rate it is so in a man whose mind 

is educated—who easily entertains ideas of all 
kinds as wel! as choosing poetry for closer en- 
gagement. Mr. Fraser grew up while it was still 
considered good tor Jiterary people to be very 
widely read, and this reading, early acquired, in- 
forms his criticism; there is no learning lying 
about in uncivilised lumps. This may be why he 
can be so interested in critical theory without 
formulating theories of his own; he is careful to 
allow no opinion to petrify into a stone doll. He 
frequently uses the techniques of critical analysis; 
but he shows himself aware of the consequences 
of their abuse. At his best I think he tells you 
as few could what it is like to know a poem or a 
body of poetry very fully, and what it is about a 
poet that him) worth respect. or 
reverence. Thus, in the essay on Pound —written 
on shipboard, ‘without the aid of books, as 
Fraser's remote master Dryden put it 
upon 


makes your 


one comes 
The 
Cantos: “The myth of The Cantos, is that of a 
stable society, the good society, which has been 
and which, if only men will let themselves be 
guided by the sacred exemplars, can be again 
The trath of The Cantos which. comes out very 
often, for instance, in The Pisan Cantos, is that 
of total waste, bitterness, and which it is 
not really within human power to compensate or 
repair. This seems to me a profound remark; it 
does more than illuminate Tie Cantos, it dignifies 
them by setting them in a context of great poetry. 
In the passage quoted above you could substitute 
Paradise Lost for Pound’s poem with almost no 
other change, and it would remain true and in- 
teresting; the observation proceeds from a mind 
which knows what great poems are and without 
idolatry or fuss assumes that this is the right way 
to talk about Pound. 

Given this insight, which is reinforced by a 
sufficient technical knowledge of verse, a critic 
can afford to be generous; he does not need 
asperity to give life to his judgments. Of all the 
poets here discussed only Auden exasperated Mr. 
Fraser; yet even in this case his irritation is due 
to the disappointment of generous expectations, 
and in the last of the three Auden essays he is 
somewhat repentant. In the end he calls this 
generosity a fault, and admires the work of 
younger critics for its ‘readiness to declare that 
the Emperor has no clothes.’ This is only his way 
of being generous to the younger critics; the rarer 
action is in virtue than in vengeance. 

There are essays on Yeats, Pound, Eliot, Auden, 


this general observation concerning 


loss, 


Graves, MacNeice, Empson, Spender and Thomas | 


(this Jast nobly exempt from hysterical acceptance 
or rejection, for Mr. Fraser is not wrongly 
moved). The book ends with a hint that, to the 
regret of the author, the full romantic impulse is 
now at last exhausted and modern anti- 
romanticism is the real thing at last. His heart 
is clearly not in this argument, and the essay has 
something of that diffuseness and languor which 
is bound to threaten a critic who depends so much 
upon his own nervous reactions. The wonder is 
that it so seldom has any effect. This book is not 
only a record of some of the best literary jour- 
nalism of our time but an excellent introduction 
to modern poetry. 

FRANK KERMODE 
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Eleanor 
Roosevelt 


ON MY OWN 


‘will be widely read and 
give much pleasure. She 
is an excellent reporter’ 
sent ROBERT BLAKE, Sunday Times 
‘Roaming about the world, an old lady 
before whom the most exalted doors are 
epen and the highest in the land are ready 
to speak their minds, Mrs. Roosevelt... 
has the mobility and inquisitiveness of a 
successful columnist’ GeorGe MALCOLM 
rHOMSON, Evening Standard 
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Phoenix Re-born 
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‘a most exciting and important book ... 
everybody at all interested in bird 
behaviour will simply have to read it’ 
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How They Fought Each Other 


The Great Civil War, 1642-1646. By Liecut.- 
Colonel Alfred H. Burne and Lieut.-Colonel 
Peter Young. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 36s.) 


Tus, the authors are surprisingly able to claim, 
is the first commentary on the civil war written 
by soldiers. It is an austerely military history, with 
only the slightest mention of the political and 
social background. Concisely and lucidly written, 
it is illustrated with fourteen beautifully clear 
diagrams of battles. The lay reader will be most 
interested in the authors’ conclusions. These are 
sometimes surprising. Prince Rupert, Goring and 
Hopton, on the Royalist side, and Fairfax on 
Parliament's, pass muster as generals. Essex and 
Waller do not. Charles I is praised warmly: “The 
battle of Edgehill was a victory for the King 
and by the King.’ This is a highly original point 
of view. Cromwell is dismissed as ‘a great trainer 
and leader of men, but as a strategist quite 
unknown’ in 1646. He ‘ended the war... an 
untried army commander.” ‘The popular belief 
that the Roundhead victory was primarily due 
to the creation of the New Model is as ill- 
founded as the equally popular belief that Crom- 
well was its creator.’ Some historians have 
criticised Prince Rupert because his failure to 
regain prompt control of his cavalry after charg- 
ing allowed them to disperse for plunder; but this 
‘betrays a lack of appreciation of the difficulties 
of controlling a cavalry charge.’ 

When we ask how the Parliamentarians ever 
came to defeat what Monck called the King’s 
‘rabble of gentility,” the authors refer us, cor- 
rectly enough, to factors of resources and morale 
which it was not part of their intention to discuss. 
But the civilian reader may feel that they some- 
times attach more importance to generals than 
he would, and that they are too contemptuous 
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of the Parliamentarian higher command—agree- 
ably described as ‘a Committee, consisting mainly 
of civilians, who naturally were ignorant of mili- 
tary strategy.” One wonders how clear the distinc- 
tion was between civilian and soldier in a society 
where men of the ruling class normally went 
about armed, where peers kept field guns in their 
private armouries and where a Lord Chief Justice 
organised an armed raid to seize his daughter 
from her mother’s custody. 

CHRISTOPHER HILI 


Lectures from Ghana 


Five Ideas that Change the World. By Barbara 

Ward. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
One of the official ceremonies arranged to cele- 
brate the arrival of Ghana to independence was 
a series of lectures on world affairs by Barbara 
Ward. A successful lecture series is not inevit- 
ably the foundation of a good book; the apt 
contemporary reference may disturb the balance 
of the argument, while the loose’ ends concealed 
in the individually wrapped package of the 
lecture hour may defeat the splicing skill of 
the best blurb-writer. So here, where the Arab 
nationalist problem looms large in the back- 
ground and the choice of lecture subjects reflects 
the advertising value of alliterative ‘isms.’ But 
Miss Ward is always worth reading: she has her 
heart in the right place and her head screwed 
tight on her shoulders, and she writes with a fluent 
command of history. 

Nationalism, industrialism, colonialism, Com- 
munism, internationalism a differentiating, 
political sentiment, a method of economic ad- 
vance, a resented administrative policy, a theory 
of society, a humanitarian aspiration, These are 
‘ideas that change the world’ in the sense that 
they encapsulate political programmes or focus 
political feelings. If one were to seek for ideas 
that change the world in a more fundamental 
sense, One would probably select other themes 
that run less obtrusively through Miss Ward's 
pages—such as the concepts of freedom and of 
mutual responsibility which motivate her judg- 
ment of current affairs, the belief in the possibility 
of planned economic development which Russian 
Communism has largely created and to which it 
appeals and, most fundamentally, the scientific 
attitude which makes progress a way of life. Miss 
Ward approaches her selected themes from a 
variety of illuminating but not altogether consis- 
tent points of view. She is at her learnedly popular 
best in tracing nationalism from its tribal origins 
and compiling a balance-sheet of its virtues and 
vices in the modern world, and at her most bril- 
liantly simple in explaining the old-fashioned 
irrelevance of Communist theory. But her account 
of the process of economic development may mis- 
lead by its emphasis on industrialisation and its 
general over-simplification, while her classifica- 
tory approach to colonialism seems beside the 
point when anti-colonialism is the potent modern 
idea. In both cases one feels she has shirked an 
opportunity to deploy her critical talents, and 
failed to fulfill the promise to assess the relevance 
of modern political ideas to the facts of modern 
life. In consequence, her argument on interna- 
tionalism lacks some antecedent support. This 
lecture is, of course, the quintessential Barbara 
Ward: there is a stirring plea to the neutrals to 
press for the rule of law and follow it themselves 
(Dr. Nkrumah’s Introduction endorses the first 
half of this); the West is advised to work for 
limited disengagement and contribute generously 
to the development of poorer countries; and the 
Russians are told to abandon their hallucinations. 

HARRY JOHNSON 
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Dark Virtue 


The Trial of Peter Manuel. By John Gray Wilson. 
(Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 

On January 2, 1956, a girl called Anne Kneilands 
was battered to death with a piece of iron near the 
golf-course at East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. Certain 
evidence pointed to Peter Manuel, a twenty-nine- 
year-old Gas Board worker with an extensive 
criminal record; the police examined some of his 
belongings, an identification parade was held and 
Manuel's photograph appeared, after an interview 
with a reporter, in the Scottish Daily Express of 
January 14. Two years (including fourteen months 
in prison on a housebreaking charge) and at least 
eight murders later, Manuel was arrested. It is 
likely that he had killed three other people, thus 
bringing the known total to twelve. 

By the time that he was tried in May, 1958, he 
had made elaborate confessions to the eight mur- 
ders with which he was charged, and which had 
all occurred in an area six miles by four in the 
south-east suburbs of Glasgow; and, there being 
no evidence, other than the crimes themselves, of 
mental abnormality, virtually his only chance of 
acquittal was to exclude evidence of the confes- 
sions as inadmissible, the suggestion being that 
they were induced in return for a police under- 
taking to help Manuel’s father. This failed; where- 
upon Manuel dismissed his counsel and conducted 
the rest of his defence himself, with a skill to which 
the judge paid sober tribute, although his remain- 
ing explanation—that the whole affair was a 
gigantic police plot against himself—was not a 
persuasive one. One of the two triple murder 
charges was that of the Watt family; Mrs. Watt, 
her sister and daughter had been shot in bed in 
September, 1956. To this charge Manuel pleaded 
the special defence of impeachment, not heard in 
a murder case since 1862, whereby he accused Mr, 
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Watt, who had indeed come under suspicion and 
been lodged in Barlinnie Prison for sixty-seven 
days, of the crime; Mr. Watt in his turn revealed 
in evidence that he had suspected his brother-in- 
law. Apart from the Kneilands murder, however, 
where the judge held that there was not sufficient 
corroboration of his confession, Manuel was con- 
victed on all counts, and, after an unsuccessful 
appeal, hanged at Barlinnie in July, 1958. 

Enough has been said to show that, while there 
js no mystery about the Manuel case—apart, 
perhaps, from the unhappy delays of the Lanark- 
shire police—the story itself is a strong candidate 
for entry in the catalogue of those richly dramatic 
murder cases with which Scotland seems pecu- 
liarly endowed and which so inspired the pen of 
the late William Roughead—-where the very 
names, according to Henry James, have ‘a dark 
virtue’: Capelrig, High Blantyre, Burntbroom 
Farm. It is at the farm that the most striking scene 
here occurs: a black, cold, January night while 
the accused, handcuffed to two police inspectors, 
leads them to the spot in a ploughed field where he 
has buried his last victim; after taking his bearings 
by a tree, he stops and says, ‘I think she is here; 
I think | am standing on her.’ 

Mr. Wilson, QC, Sheriff-Substitute of Renfrew- 
shire, who has been very quick off the mark, does 
not claim to do more than give an account of the 
trial, which he has done with clarity and concision. 
He makes the interesting point that the effect of 
the attempt in the Homicide Act to equate Eng- 
lish and Scottish law as to ‘diminished responsi- 
bility’ may be that the “English law is now less 
Draconian than the Scots where it was formerly 
more so’; on this supposition a psychopath like 
Manuel might escape in England under the words 
of the Act, which it has recently been held the 
judge need not re-define to the jury. Mr. Wilson’s 
book confirms two other of Roughead’s obser- 
valions: one is that the common characteristic of 
murderers is ‘self-conceit, so abnormally de- 
veloped as to become a sort of moral cancer,’ the 
other is the additional motive for murder which 
he appended to Miss Tennyson Jesse’s short list 
of seven——" Murder for Fun.” 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


Muscular Christian 


Ben-Hur. By Lew Wallace. (Warne, 7s. 6d.) 

No One Will Escape. By Hans Hellmut Kirst. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 18s.) 

The Steel Cocoon. By Bentz Plageman. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) 

Mrs. Panopoulis. By Jon Godden. (Chatto and 
Windus, I 5s.) 

The Unkind Light. By Charles Elliott. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 


THe latest and abridged edition of the famous 
Ben-Hur (‘A Tale of the Christ’) is timed to coin- 
cide, more or less, with the completion of a new 
film version of this absurd and gorgeous epic. 
All films about the Roman Empire have this in 
‘ommon—that the Romans are represented as 
unflaggingly brutal, the Jews and Christians as 
models of refinement, cleanliness and simpering 
humility: nor can there be much doubt that the 
lorthcoming film of Ben-Hur will run true to 
form. This is not, however, to condemn the novel. 
Lew Wallace. being a travelled man of the world, 
Was inclined to assume that the Jews of the first 
fentury AD would have been every bit as squalid 
and Vindictive as their imperial masters. Having 
accepted this as a human and historical proba- 
bility, he settled down, with considerable gusto, 
to make the best of it. The haughty Roman officer 
of his novel has cruelly imprisoned the mother 
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and the sister of the Jew, Ben-Hur. So what does 
Ben-Hur do? Entreat? Pray? Have recourse to 
law? Not a bit of it. He competes with the Roman 
in the big chariot race, brings off the neatest and 
nastiest piece of fouling ever seen in any circus, 
and leaves his enemy, under a pile of dead horses, 
paralysed for life. They say Lew Wallace was an 
agnostic when he started writing this book but 
had converted himself to Christianity before he 
finished by the power of his own story-telling. | 
find this a little hard to believe, if only because the 
parts of this book which are concerned with 
Christianity or religion in general are so appal- 
lingly bad. Wallace can be powerful, certainly 
but only when he is describing such essentially 
non-religious activities as racing, brawling or the 
rowing of galley slaves. | cannot answer for ‘the 
long passages of descriptive matter and conversa- 
tion’ which the editor admits to having cut; but 
as for the religious matter which has been left in, 
this is the ultimate in boring drivel and far more 
likely, one would imagine, to have caused a mass 
exodus from the Church than to have brought 
the author or anybody else back into it. One can 
only conclude that Wallace, if he was converted, 
was converted out of hero-worship for his own 
hero; that having applauded Ben-Hur’s martial 
and sporting achievements throughout so many 
pages. he finally joined this paragon of his own 
creation in his acceptance of Christ. (Compare 
East End conversations effected by athletic 
curates.) However, Ben-Hur in its secular aspects 
is a rollicking good yarn, and I don’t care who 
hears me say so. ‘ 

Hans Hellmut Kirst (of Gunner Asch fame) 
has written a plausible account of the destruction 
of Europe. There is unrest in Poland because the 
Government has made a servile agreement with 
the Russians: the unrest spreads to East Ger- 
many, where there are demonstrations against the 
USSR and the regime: some of the demonstra- 
tions take place on the frontier and are witnessed 
by sympathetic West German troops, who are 
shocked into intervention when the People’s 
Police fire on the demonstrators. And then we're 
away. ‘Aggression’. . . ‘Provocation’ . . . ‘Lovers 
of Peace’... ‘Defenders of Human Rights’... 
BANG. This more than cautionary tale is told by 
Herr Kirst partly in the form of bulletins and 
despatches giving facts and situations, partly in a 
series of brilliantly evocative scenes which 
describe the reactions of a cross-section of the 
people most immediately involved. Right up to the 
‘Off, the captains, kings and journalists fly 
grandly hither and thither to confer and pontifi- 
cate: the businessmen look for the money to be 
made: the painter goes on painting and the lovers 
go on loving. Because, of course, such crises have 
been coming up monthly for the last fifteen years 
and everyone knows that no one would dream of 
really having a war. And then suddenly there it is. 
There is just time for the thoughtful to philoso- 
phise, for the cunning to hoard a few tins, for the 
rich to panic a few miles in their cars—and then 
death has got the lot of them. A thief, as they say, 
in the night. Herr Kirst’s predictions may or may 
not be confirmed by the event; but his thesis is 
plausible and his people, in any case, fascinating 

pathetic yet witty, helpless and yet so happy, so 
blandly attentive to their own petty aspirations 
until the very moment when the heavens fall. 

And Lastly. The Steel Cocoon: an intelligent 
study of loyalties'and perversities in the American 
Navy. Mrs. Panopoulis: a dainty and stylish tale 
with some excellent conversation and a nasty kick 
at the end. The Unkind Light: a nicely timed 
piece. with some unkind and satisfying jokes about 
the Americans in the role of colonialists. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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Sir Cyril Fox 
LIFE and DEATH 
in the 


BRONZE AGE 


“It is clearly going to be a top priority 
classic among our archacological books.’ 
SIR THOMAS KENDRICK. Fully I/lustrated 45s net 





EVERETT KNIGHT 
The Objective Society 


A stinging criticism of modern culture and 
of academic method, by one who has much 
knowledge and awareness of both 16s nel 


S. SAMBURSKY 
Physics ot the Stoics 


An exposition of the physical concepts and 
theories of the Stoic school, by the author of 
The Physical World of the Grecks. 235 net 


H. A. MASON 


Humanism & Poetry 
In the Early Tudor Period 


[his essay defines the living interest of the 
Humanist writers of the period 1490-150, 
who were guided by an instinct for life and 
health. 328 net 


D. STREATFEILD 
A Study of Two Worlds 


Persephone 


The author compares the themes of the 
modern thriller (especially No Orchids for 
Miss Blandish) with the classical myth ot 
Persephone. 358 net 


JEAN HEYWOOD 
Children in Care 


The history of the development of the service 
for the deprived child in England. —_ 255 net 


T’ao Ya 


or: Pottery Refinements 


A translation by G. Sayer of this great classic 
of ceramics, 425 net 


ROBERT TROW-SMITH 
A History of 
British Livestock 
Husbandry 1700-1900 


The completion/of a major work which began 
with A History of British Livestock Husbandry 
to 1700. “More than a mere brief history of 
breeds, it is also a critical record of livestock 
management.” Times Literary Supplement. 

Fully illustrated 408 net 


sax ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAULag 
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‘INVESTING’ 


THE SPECTATOR, 


IN GOLD 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN their annual bullion review 
Samuel Montagu write this very 
curious sentence: ‘Whilst there 
was a notable decrease in the 
normal hoarding demand for 
gold, investment demand was 
exceptional in 1958.’ I can under- 
stand the first part, for on the one 
hand the disturbances in Indo- 
nesia and the Middle East inter- 
rupted the normal gold traffic in 
these regions, and on the other 
M. Pinay’s gold loan last summer, redeemable by 
annual drawings at prices based on the market 
rates for the gold Napoleon, led to a grand dis- 
hoarding of gold in France, amounting, so the 
authors say, to about 3 million ounces, But who 
has ever heard of ‘investing’ in gold? Samuel 
Montagu may be correct in their use of English 
the act of investing being the laying out of money 
for income or profit—but ‘speculation’ would 
surely be a better word for it. The particular 
‘investment’ to which they call attention is merely 
a speculation upon the price of gold being written 
up in the currency of the speculator. The signifi- 
cant fact is that while the private hoarding demand 
last year fell, according to Samuel Montagu, from 
74 million to 4 million ounces ($140 million), 
speculation or ‘investment’ in gold rose from 14 
million to 8 million ounces ($280 million), bought 
mainly in Ziirich, London and Canada. The 
buyers, they say, were private individuals, institu- 
tions and some foreign governments. 

To see this curious traffic in its proper perspec- 
tive, note that the total world production of gold 
is put at 30,200,000 ounces, excluding the USSR. 
Thus, 40 per cent. of the new gold of the free 
world (or $420 million) was taken and put away 
by hoarders, whatever you may care to call them. 
This is an astonishing confession of lack of con- 
fidence in the currencies of the non-Communist 
nations. Russian production is said to be about as 
large as the South African, which was up to 
17,666,000 ounces last year, but there is no proof 
of this estimate and I would doubt it very much. 
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It seems unlikely that the Soviet Government 
would waste so much of her resources in mining 
gold. It may be significant that Russian sales of 
gold dropped to 6 million ounces last year. The 
idea that a writing-up of the price of gold by 100 
per cent. would give too great a profit and advan- 
tage to Russia is, in view of her vast resources, 
ludicrous. Even if she produced 12 million ounces, 
what is an extra $420 million in terms of the 
Russian gross national product? 

But to come back to this hoarding business. 
Speculation on a rise in the price of gold has 
obviously been stimulated to no small degree by 
the American loss of $2,300 million of gold last 
year. The United States has no balance of pay- 
ments problem on trading account; exports, 
although falling, are still in excess of imports; but 
payments abroad for defence and foreign aid 
coupled with increasing private investment in 
Europe and elsewhere account for the gold loss. 
For the moment the drain has stopped but the 
problem has not been solved. The payments 
abroad for defence and foreign aid are a vital part 
of the American Government's external policy 
and the increasing investment of American capital 
in foreign production is the sign of growing dis- 
quiet with the rising costs of domestic production. 
In so many industrial fields it is now cheaper for 
the American manufacturer to produce abroad. 
The gold speculator therefore looks not at the 
trading account but at the capital account of the 
United States. 

The American gold stock at the moment stands 
at $20,500 million, of which nearly $12,000 mil- 
lion is reserved as the 25 per cent. backing legally 
required for the Federal Reserve banks’ notes and 
deposits. The gold ratio could be reduced again 
by legislation, but this is not likely politics in the 
light of the prevailing fears of inflation. The free 
balance of $8,500 million is barely sufficient to 
cover the short-term dollar assets held by foreign 
governments and central banks. Moreover, private 
firms and individuals abroad have short-term 
dollar assets worth about $6,000 million quite 
apart from the thousands of millions of dollars 
invested by foreigners in Wall Street. If the foreign 
governments and banks took fright and converted 
their dollar assets into gold, if the private investor 
followed suit, the American Treasury would have 
to protect itself by clapping an embargo on gold 
sales. This was exactly what it did in 1933 and the 
price of gold eventually rose from $20.67 to $35 
an ounce. If a new crisis were to arise this year 
or next and another embargo were to be imposed, 
there would be, say Samuel Montagu, ‘an im- 
mediate and substantial rise in the dollar price 
of gold outside the United States.’ In other words, 
the dollar would devalue itself. 

A new crisis could arise without doubt. A bad 
strike and settlement in the steel industry which 
raised steel wages sharply could lead to a new 
scare about a wage-cost or ‘cost-push’ inflation; 
it could not only induce foreign institutions to 
convert their dollar assets into gold but cause 
Americans to invest more abroad or buy gold in 
Canada or Ziirich. Again, a still wilder boom on 
Wall Street could persuade the Federal Reserve 
to make money dear enough to bring on another 
sharp recession. I referred to the possibility of 
this monetary madness last week. To prick the 
stock market bubble all that is really needed is 
to freeze margin accounts, restrict the percentage 
of Stock Exchange loans allowed to the commer- 
cial banks and forbid the practice of ‘no purpose 

(Continued on page 418) 
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BURTOL HOLDINGS 


EXPANSION OF PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 


THE twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Burto] 
Holdings Ltd was held on March 18 in London. The 
following is an extract from Mr, NevitLtE HaMwer’s 
speech. 

Since the end of our financial year we have com- 
pleted the purchase of an important block of shops 
and offices in Piccadilly, Manchester, and blocks of 
flats in Manchester and London, on most advan- 
tageous terms, The net rentals of the group from 
property investments will amount in a full year to 
approximately £100,000 per annum, subject to mort- 
gage and interest charges, and the capital value of 
our property investments now amounts to approxi- 
mately £1,250,000. 

The current year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Company and, having regard to the strength 
of the Company’s Reserves, your Board consider it 
fitting to distribute to shareholders by way of bonus 
one free share for each share held. The bonus shares 
will rank for a full year’s dividend for the current 
year. 

As the Company’s activities are now mainly prop- 
erty investment, and having regard to the increase 
in our income for the current year and our plans for 
expansion, there exist possibilities for substantial 
growth over the next two or three years. 

The report was adopted and it was resolved that 
the company’s authorised capital be increased to 
£1,000,000. 





EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


THe eighty-second annual general meeting of the 
Eastbourne Mutual Building Society was held 
yesterday at Eastbourne. 

Mr. Laurence A. Caffyn, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

The year under review has again been successful. 
In spite of the withdrawals occasioned by the 
temporary period of higher interest rates early in the 
year, the assets of the society have increased by the 
substantial sum of £80,000. It is interesting to note 
that this is exactly the same increase as the society 
enjoyed in 1957, It is a creditable performance. This 
steady growth enables the society to keep all depart- 
ments working together and to gain in strength every 
year. Assets now amount to practically £7,300,000. 

In view, however, of the uncertainty of the 
position, your Directors decided to increase the ratio 
of liquid assets to total assets and, accordingly, these 
assets amounted at the end of 1958 to £800,000, being 
an increase of £67,000 as compared with 1957. 

The total amount of reserves and carry forward 
at the end of the year amounted to £372,000 or 5.1 
per cent of the total assets of the society. It must be 
obvious that a society with reserves of this order 
offers a high degree of security to investors. 

The burden of Profits Tax on building societies 
was again considered during the debate on the 
Finance Act. Building societies hold the view very 
strongly that, as they are non profit-making concerns, 
they should not attract Profits Tax. However, such 
a concession could not be obtained. The Govern 
ment did decide, however, to amend the basis of 
assessment. The new basis does give some relief 1 
the burden of Profits Tax and to some extent this s 
reflected in the net surplus which is available for 
transfer to reserve this year. The surplus is, in fact 
the highest ever shown by the society. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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OPTIMISM 
PRICE 


BETTER RESULTS ANTICIPATED FOR CURRENT 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELI 
| THe ninth annual general meeting of stockholders of 
fhe Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, 


Johannesburg, 


| Limited was held on March 18 in 
, R.N. (Ret'd.), 


Commander H. F. P. Grenfell, D.S.C 
presided 

In the of his address to the Meeting. the 
Chairman said: This time last year the price of copper 
was still under £180 per ton and the immediate future 
looked uncertain. However, although not apparent at 
the time, the turning point had been reached and the 
ece the United States, which had been the 
najor cause of the collapse in prices during 1957, was 


course 


ssion in 


already coming to an end. This, together with the 
effect of the cuts in production made earlier by 
several of the large producers, which only really 
began to become effective from March, 1958, on- 


wards, brought about a gradual improvement tn price, 
and by the end of our financial year it had risen to 
| £212 
| Since then the market’ has been influenced by a 
number of factors which have caused severe fluctua- 
tions at times, some beneficial, some adverse. Among 
the more important of these factors were the decision 
by the Western European countries to remove the 
| restrictions on trading in unwrought copper and other 
| non-ferrous metals with countries behind the Iron 
Curtain; labour unrest resulting in prolonged strikes in 
Northern Rhodesia and Canada—-and more recently 

stoppages at plants in the U.S.A. and Chile; stock 
releases by the British Government; and finally racial 
disturbances in Central Africa; broadly speaking, 
however, the picture is one of steady progress towards 
higher levels 

The current quotation on the London Metal Ex- 
| change is approximately £257.15.0. per ton, and our 
position is a good deal happier now than it was twelve 
months ago. Economic recovery seems to be well 
under way in the United States, there are definite 
signs of increasing trade between the Western and 
Fastern European Blocs, and world stocks are rela- 
lively low. Taking all these, and other factors, into 
consideration | cannot feel other than optimistic 
about the future and | have little doubt that our 
results for the current year will be considerably better 
| than those now presented to you. 
: 
| 








MESSINA 

The most important feature of Messina’s operating 
results last year was a decrease in working costs which 
tell 3/8d. to 32/10d. per long ton of ore produced, 
equivalent to £120 per long ton of recoverable copper. 
On a short tonnage basis the corresponding figures 
are 29/4d. and £107. 

Another pleasing feature was a further increase in 
ore reserves which now stand at just over five and a 
half million tons 


UMKONDO 

At Umkondo there has also been an appreciable 
increase in ore reserves due to the disclosure, by 
development on the upper levels, of a larger tonnage 
ol Ore than was previously believed to exist 

As a result of these disclosures. production will be 
| tepped up, the drop in grade experienced last year 
| “Ue to mining a higher proportion of lower grade 
quartzit be counteracted, and the profitable life 
ol the mine will be extended 


es will 








MANGULA 
At Mangula. a total of 10.700 short tons of concen- 
(rates Were produced during the year at an overall 
Cost, including realisation charges, of £88.10.0. per 
ton. The fact that with only half its milling capacity 
Commission the Company was able to show a small 
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profit, despite the low level of copper prices which 
prevailed throughout the year, was in my opinion a 
very fine achievement. 

The second mill unit has now been installed and as 
soon as tests have been completed the Mine will work 
up to its planned production of 3,000 tons of ore per 
day. The achievement of full production should re- 
sult in a considerable decrease in working costs, and I 
do not expect these to exceed 22/- per short ton of ore 
produced once the operations have settled down on a 
routine basis. 


NEW SMELTING PLANT IN S. RHODESIA 

An important matter, directly affecting the fortunes 
of Mangula, is our decision to build a smelting and 
refining plant in Southern Rhodesia. A new Company 

The Messina Rhodesia Smelting and Refining Co. 
Ltd. is to be formed with an initial capital of 
£750,000, of which £600,000 will be subscribed by 
ourselves and the balance of £150,000 by Mangula. 
Situated on rail at Alaska, 45 miles from Mangula, 
the plant will treat concentrates from this and any 
other mines we may bring into production in the 
territory, and will also operate on a custom basis. 
Construction has already begun and the plant should 
be operating within the next 18 months. 

The erection of this new smelter will bring many 
advantages to Mangula. It will enable that Company 
to sell its output in the form of fire refined copper 
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instead of concentrates, freight and other charges will 
be substantially reduced, and by arrangement with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia Mangula will be 
exempt from the payment of rvyalty. Under an agree- 
ment with the new Company, Mangula will also be 
assured throughout its life of smelting and refining 
capacity for its output 


ALASKA 

I now turn to Alaska, which is a copper prospect 
situated within about 4 miles of the proposed site for 
the Ihe deposit number of 
sulphide and oxide ore bodies. which are estimated 
to contain approximately 5,000,000 tons of ore of an 
average grade of 1.8, copper. Our investigations are 
now complete and we have decided to bring the 
property into production on an initial scale of 500 
long tons of ore per day. On this basis the life of the 
mine will be 28 years. The average annual output 
will amount to approximately 2,600 long tons of 
copper in the form of concentrates which will be sent 
for treatment to the new smelter. 

In view of their proximity it will be possible to 
arrange a number of services and buildings, such as 
offices, stores, recreation club, etc.. on a common 
basis for the Alaska Mine and the smelting company, 
and a substantial saving in capital expenditure will 
result. Taking this into account we estimate that it 
will not cost more than £500,000 to put Alaska into 
production, and your Directors propose that this sum 
shall be provided from the Company's resources. The 
mine will be brought into production at approximately 
the same time as the smelter comes into operation 
i.e. within the next 18 months. As in the case of 
Umkondo, | have no doubt that Alaska will prove to 
be a profitable undertaking and that it will make a 


smelter. consists ol a 


valuable contribution to the revenues of your 
Company. 
The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet and 


Accounts for the year ended 30th Septentber, 1958, 
were adopted. 

The retiring Director, Mr. D. E. Cox, was re- 
elected and the remuneration of the Auditors for the 
past year’s audit was fixed. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ACQUISITION OF MERC 


THe Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was 
held on March 13 in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Michael W. Turner, C.B.E., the Chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: The 
profit for the year amounts to $23,466,050 which is 
an increase of $2,400,000. It is proposed that 
$4.000.000 should again be written off Bank Premises 
and, after allowing for this transfer and the interim 
dividend of £1.2.6d. per share, the Directors 
recommend a final dividend of £1.17.6d. per share, 
leaving a balance of $2.085.000 to be carried forward. 

Commenting on the Balance Sheet figure, the 
Chairman said that the manner in which the Bank’s 
funds were utilised at the end of the year showed 
only too clearly the trend of reduced economic 
activity which had affected most of the territories in 
the area covered by the Corporation. 


CHAIRMAN’'S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the Chairman’s 
printed statement: From our own domestic point 
of view, the most important event since our last 
meeting has been the completion of an agreement 
with the Directors of Mercantile Bank Limited for 
the acquisition of the entire share capital of this old 
established bank. We have taken over this bank as a 
going concern and we intend to keep it as a going 
concern. | am convinced that it will strengthen the 
position of British banking as a whole in the eastern 


territories with which both banks have been 
associated for so long 
After commenting on the political scene, Mr. 


Turner said that in regard to economic affairs there 
were more encouraging signs, and it seemed that the 
world was moving forward into a period of renewed 


ANTILE BANK LIMITED 


expansion, if probably at a slower pace. The improved 
status of sterling was of the greatest importance to 
the Bank and they could but hope that this time 
there would be no turning back. 

The statement then reviewed in detail the condi- 
tions in the eastern territories in which the Bank has 
interests and concluded: 

A great deal of progress has been made since the 
war In promoting development in countries where 
the standard of living is low and the work in this 
field seems likely to grow. There are, however, two 
matters which | should like to mention as it seems 
likely that they will become increasingly important 
in the future. 

rhe first is the necessity for the less developed 
countries to attract foreign private investment. It 
would seem that countries which are short of 
capital should, in their own interests, make every 
effort to see that a suitable climate exists which will 
encourage foreign private investment, 

The second concerns the necessity for countries 
which are setting up new industries to be able to find 
markets in which they can sell their manufactured 
goods. | do not under-estimate the political difficul- 
ties, as it is Obvious that pressure will continue to be 
applied on governments to give protection to their 
own industries, Nevertheless, | am sure that if it is 
the policy of the western nations to encourage de- 
velopment in countries less fortunately placed. then 
it will be necessary for them to go further and to 
open up their markets to some of the products which 
this development will cause. Aid has been given on 
a most generous scale in recent years and has 
achieved much. It remains to be seen whether the 
same enlightened attitude will be adopted over the 
more difficult problem of trade 
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gamblers to plunge on borrowed money. But the 
Federal Reserve is not an authoritarian body; it 
can only use its conventional money weapons; and 
they may not be sharp enough to stop a runaway 
boom on Wall Street which is becoming increas- 
ingly like 1929. I do not think that Samuel 
Montagu exaggerate when they say that the pos- 
sibility of an embargo being laid on American 
gold sales should not be overlooked. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE stock markets have thrown off their gloom 
Tina are now busy discounting a cheerful 
Budget. The Chancellor’s remarks last week that 
the economy had never been in better shape 
sparked off the recovery. In technical language 
the secondary reaction in the long-term bull move- 
ment has been checked for a few weeks’ Budget 
spree. Even the gilt-edged market improved, 
except for the unfortunate Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land 6 per cent. loan which fell to 4 discount on 
its issue price of 99. In the industrial section stores 
were prominent, for this group seems to be the 
surest beneficiary of the tax concessions which the 
Chancellor is contemplating. My inclination is not 
to follow the buying movement but to use this 
opportunity to cash in a few profits in case the 
Chancellor's favours disappoint. 

A reader sends his congratulations on the two 
recommendations of PHILIPS LAMPS at 75s., now 
101s., and LIEBIGS at 64s., now 91s, 3d. It is not 
often, he says, one has two such spectacular rises 
in so short a time. I agree, it was a happy stroke 
of luck. Philips Lamps has just declared a 5 per 
cent. scrip bonus with its final of 8 per cent., 
making 14 per cent. At 101s. the shares yield only 
2.65 per cent., but they are favoured by American 
investors anxious to participate in the growth 
prospect of the European Common Market. 
Liebigs jumped 10s. on the announcement at the 
general meeting of a one-for-one scrip issue and 
a modest one-for-four rights issue at 20s. It is 
anticipated that the 1958-59 interim dividend on 
the old capital will be 8 per cent. and the final 
8 per cent. also on the enlarged capital. This sug- 
gests a future dividend rate of 114 per cent. or 12 
per cent. covered on the basis of last year’s results 
about 2.8 times on earnings. The ex rights price 
will be 42s. 9d. to give a potential yield of 5.6 
per cent. on a 12 per cent. rate. Both shares should 
be held for the time being. 

I still prefer BRITISH MOTOR to FORD in spite of 
the latter's exceilent report and increase in divi- 
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dend from 9 per cent. to 12 per cent. Ford sales 
were 25 per cent. up and profits before tax 35 
per cent. up, but because the company distributes 
a low proportion of its earnings the change in 
profits tax has penalised it. Profits were 12.8 per 
cent. of sales against 11.6 per cent. in the previous 
year. This compares favourably with BMC, whose 
last profit was about 8 per cent. of sales, but the 
full economy effects of the Austin-Morris merger 
have not yet been realised and I expect the next 
BMC accounts to show an improved profit margin. 
My preference is therefore for BMC on a 6 per 
cent. yield basis as opposed to Ford on a 4.2 per 
cent. yield basis. The earnings cover for BMC 
is only 2.8 times against 5 for Ford, but it should 
improve. 

The composite insurance companies doing 
business in America happily enjoyed a better 
underwriting experience last year. Heavy fire and 
accident claims resulted in substantial losses on 
their American business in 1956 and 1957, but 
rates were increased last year and losses have, in 
most cases, been eliminated. ROYAL, which is the 
largest British insurance company operating in 
the United States, managed to make a profit and 
should be able to increase its dividend this year. 
At 90s. the shares yield 4.2 per cent. on the 
basis of 1957, dividends of 76% per cent., which 
| hope to.see increased. 


COMPANY NOTES 


RITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO COM- 

PANY continues its impressive trend of rising 
profits, trading for a sum of £62,630,870 for the 
year ending September 30, 1958, with a resulting 
net profit of £25,473,022. The tax figure is lower 
this year, but even so it is a formidable amount 
at £27,629,113. The company sells its cigarettes 
and tobaccos almost entirely overseas, and the 
American subsidiary, Brown and Williamson, 
probably earns a large percentage of the total 
profits, but shareholders are not given any break- 
down of sales and profits in the many countries 
in which the company is operating. However, it is 
immensely strong, as liquid resources have moved 
up from £42 million to £58 million over the past 
year. Against the issued ordinary capital of £47.5 
million, total reserves now equal £178.2 million. 
The assets are the equivalent of 48s. 9d. for every 
10s. ordinary share against the market price today 
of 53s. 6d. This is not surprising when we find that 
during the past seven years £98.8 million have 
been retained in the business from profits. There 
was a scrip issue of | for 2 in 1953 and 1 for 3 
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in 1957; even so there is plenty of scope for; 
further issue in the near future. The last dividey 
was 15.8 per cent. tax free plus a special intern 
of 1.7 per cent. tax free, making the effective ra 
17.5 per cent. tax free, which is covered by eam, 
ings of 52.9 per cent. With immense reserves an) 
potentialities and a large cover for its divideng 
the shares at 53s. 6d. to yield as much as 5,8 per 
cent. are still very attractive. 


Messina (Transvaal) Development Company 
has once again produced a detailed report 
mining operations with the statement of accounts 
Ore mined for the year to September 30, 1958 
was 907,250 tons, a small reduction on the pre. 
vious year, but costs were reduced by £11 per toy 
to £120 per long ton at the Messina Mine, whereas 
at the Umkondo Mine costs per ton were higher 
at £151 owing to the lower average copper cop. 
tent of the ore. Group profits were £1,105,348 a 
against £1,730,327, and the net profit was down 
from £1,159,674 to £687,141. The output from the 
subsidiary company, MTD (Mangula) Ltd., was 
restricted, but the parent company has now sold 


a large number of its shares, reducing its interest | 
to 76 per cent. This will also have the effect of | 


bringing down the very considerable bank over. 
draft of £1,259,010, and the position will be 
further improved by this July, when £650,000 of 
options at £2 each may be exercised. 

Eastbourne Mutual Building Society has felt 
the effects of the credit-squeeze, for share with. 
drawals_ slightly exceeded subscriptions by 
£94,798, whilst the balance due to depositors at 
the end of the year was lower by £58,544. It was 
therefore to be expected that mortgages advanced 
would be lower; they were £676,438 against 
£822,745 for 1957. However, reserves at £372,919 
show a higher ratio at 5.1 per cent. against 49 
per cent. and there is little doubt that this large 
old-established society will once again be able to 
expand its business during 1959. 

Rugby Portland Cement Co. Our reference to 
the Is. ‘A’ shareholders was not entirely correct in 
our note of last week. Their participation in the net 
profit of the group for any year is dependent upon 
two conditions being fulfilled, i.e., the gross 
amount distributed on the ordinary shares mus 
not be less than £300,000 and the net. profit of 
the group must not be less than £900,000. This 
latter figure is increased by 6 per cent. of the 
proceeds of any new issue. Therefore, when these 
basic conditions are fulfilled, the ‘A’ shares will 
then benefit by 20 per cent. of the amount by 
which the net profit earned on the new capilal 
subscribed exceeds 6 per cent. of this new money 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,036 





Solution on April 3 





ACROSS 


1 With one’s tongue in one’s cheek 
such depression can’t be main- 
tained (6) 

4 The old emperor sounds some- 
thing of a pianist (8) 

10 Firmly attached to make a catch 
in the lighthouse (7) 

11 Ihe abbot’s pad (7) 

12 One gets upset about a kiss (4) 

13 How gorgeous 3 might appear (10) 

16 Sir Galahad’s personal testimony ? 
On the contrary! (6) 

17 ‘And love’s the noblest —— of 
the mind’ (Dryden) (7) 

20 They produce ease among ab- 
Stainers, naturally (7) 

21 Livens in a new way (6) 

24 Delight anew with a _ second 
appearance (2-8) 

25 Let weil alone in print (4) 

27 In short, December’s round an- 
other month (7) 


29 Evidently the mad dog had an 15 Come-down for the staff engaged 


exclusive palate! (7) 

30 Valuable example of literary in- 
sularity (8) 

31 A lively sort of wood ? (6) 


DOWN 
> a bed of —— sky’ (Tennyson) 
( 


) 
The task of the music student 
should produce it (11) 
Burning association like 13 (4) 
Macheath could have been happy 
with one of them (8) 
A main’s broken round the 
brothers though in order (10) 
It’s always in the vicinity here in 
France (3) 
Things are confused in the dark (6) 
Hardly the place in which to keep 
sparkling wine (5) 
14 Against a suggestion of life half 
a minute after (4-7) 


co nN a US N 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize o: 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened on March 31. Address so! 
Chambers’s T\ 





lutions : Crossword No. 1,036, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
tieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


in sailing (5, 5) 

18 A gem of an inventor? 
reverse (8) 

19 A noble metal, blondish at times 
(8) 

22 Gilpin was a citizen of this (6) 

23 These blacklegs, however, are not 
identifiable by their stockings (5) 

26 A welcome change from a hay- 
stack (4) 

28 Taken by two kinds of players (3) 


Just the 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,034 
ACROSS.-—1 Report. 4 Hyacinth. 9 
Valeta. 10 Runner-up, 12 Giglamps. 13 
Fordge 15 Sins. 16 Greybeards. 19 Able 
seaman. 20 Ages. 23 Clasps. 25 Pilaster. 
27 Lackaday, 28 Salami. 29 Not at all. 
30 Hurdle. 

DOWN.-—-1 Ravages. 2 Polygonal. 3 
Rattan. 5 Your. 6 Censored. 7 Norma. 
8 Hapless. 11 Spartan. 14 Dynamic. 17 
Right hand. 18 Ashplant. 19 Ascalon. 21 
Service. 22 Xanadu, 24 Ascot. 26 Hail. 

PRIZEWINNERS 

Mrs. W. H. Bull, Swifts’ Garden, Chels- 
worth, Suffolk, and Mr. J. Flaiman, H.M. 
Postmaster, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
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. . . Und Alles Kaput 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 472: 


Report by D. R. Peddy 


A prize was offered for six pidgin-German definitions of terms relating to diplomacy, 
Parliament, the cinema, the press, the law, or literary compéetitions. 


THERE seemed to be some difference of opinion 
as to whether the list should come entirely from 
one, or from a selection, of the alternatives, and 
| must concede that there was just sufficient 
ambiguity in the terms of the competition to 
enable those who opted for the latter to avoid 
disqualification. Wit was plentiful and ideas were 
ingenious: my only criticism is that some of the 
German was insufficiently “pidgin.” 

Some of the brightest ideas from the unsuccess- 
ful entries were: 
DipLoMAcy (probably the least productive subject). 

Diplomacy: Das smile-ischer face mit der 

sneerischer gethinken. (mM. M. MAWSON.) 


PARLIAMENT. 
Ministerial Inquiry: Klangendroppen ausgewinkle- 
dienst. (G. KITCHENER.) 
Division Bell: Ein Bardamundblast 
klanger. 
Party Whip: Kommen fiir Diehartz. (J. 
Mace: Das Baublein das ist taken aweg. 
(P. W. R. FOOT.) 
(FRUB-JUB.) 


schplitten 


E. CHERRY.) 


Election: Ein Sloganspittenkampf. 


CINEMA 
British Board of Film Censors: 
sportz. (P. A. T. O'DONNELL.) 
Cinema: Television mit der neues pictures und 
widenisch screener. (ANNE MAUDELERT.) 
Female Star: Die oudtzenfronten glammerblond- 
chen (NANCY GUNTER.) 


Der Lotterspeul- 


English Film: Ein Dokument Hawkinsmills mit 
Bompfblitz und Steifferupperlipp. 
(MISS D. H. M. BROWN.) 


PRESS 
Sports Reporter: Der hittenkickenbattenhund 
Strip Cartoon: Bilderstrip fur moronischebods 
(G. J. BLUNDELL.) 
Schloppi Koppi Madchen. 
(RHODA TUCK POOK.) 
Gossip Columnist: Das Kechollenkorner driffel- 
schreib. (R. A. K. WRIGHT.) 


Sob Sister: 


Law. 

Breach of Promise Action: 
breidelschwietprozess. 
Divorce: Wenn Mann und Frau piggsieck ein 

flesch im zwei flesch machen. (LYNDON IRVING.) 


Schlapundtickelohne- 


— Der gross bewiggen Becke fiir Klinckenge- 
fillung. 
Adultery: Das Einbedsmitodermannsfrauenhop- 


EVANS.) 
Der Oberkopperbosser. 
(RHODA TUCK POOK.) 


pung. (H. A.C. 
Chief Constable : 


COMPETITIONS. 
A Hard ‘Set’: 
blutkurdlinge 
eingeshprinkelt 


Headshplittende Sweatentask mit 
Kursen gegen den Settermann 
und alles nichtig. 
(GLORIA PRINCE.) 
Hauschplittendiekaschsprache. 
(RHODA TUCK POOK.) 
Commendation: Nameningeprint ohne Freitags- 
geld. (JAMES S. FIDGEN.) 
Wit: Die komische unter den Lindon Streiche. 
‘In the style of . . .°: Das blastiche Pastiche. 
(H. HARDMAN.) 
Honourable mention: G. Kitchener, Rhoda 
luck Pook, G. J. Blundell, Annie Allen, P. W. R. 
Foot, J. E. Cherry, Gloria Prince, R. A. McKenzie, 
H. A. C. Evans, and Lyndon Irving. Prizes: 
Barbara Roe, two guineas; one guinea each to 
Joseph Samson, R. Kennard Davis, Guy Tyrrell, 
and S. M. Mansell. 


Adjudication : 


PRIZES 
(BARBARA ROE) 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
The Competitors: Mitwérterbustinge Schkribbelvolk 
in Nied von Safetewalwe. 


The Setter; Der Winnerschpotter, mit Absolutpauer 
daunenzukasten oder uppenzupuffen 

The Subject: Der Disselstumnpem, mit Obschtaklen 
und Pittenfallen. 

The Word Limit: Das Freischkribbelkramper. 

The Winning Entry: Das schmashhittige Backenpat- 
tenstiick 

The Rejected Entry: Das _ misunterschtoodische 


Backenpattenstiick. 


419 


(JOSEPH SAMSON) 


Parliament: Zwei englische Gaschambers in West- 
minster. 

Cinema: Gogeleid in Odeons und gesnoggenenkapels 
in bakroh. 


Press: Gut und gutter! 

Diplomacy: Ihrhohl bei kichoh! und meik undetekted. 

Law: Beabreit! Koppers und Schoppers bring Kruken 
zubuken. 

Literary Competitions: Brintiesers fiir enterpreisen- 
volk. Unterstand nicht meinefferz verprinten 
verboten. 


‘ 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
THE Press 


Reporter: Der Schnooper-Schkooper. 

Foreign Correspondent: Der Aussland Kaviaressen 
und Lokalpubbenkraul Ekspert, 

Compositor: Der Missprintzmeister. 

Sub-Editor: Der Schcriptmangler und Stuntmacher 
und mit bett-und-blut Sensazionschcrambler. 
Editor: Das Pantzietwaehrend Liederschreiber und 

Leiselektor. 
Proprietor: Der grosszigarrenschmoking Staffsacker. 


(GUY TYRRELL) 

Cinema: Darkische bachsitzen handholding Haus. 

Parliament: Demokratische Wortkrieg von bosch und 
klaptraperei Konsortium. 

Police: Diks und flattischefussrozzergruppen fur 
Criminalstraffen. 

Foreign Office Officials: Geschtripen pantz mit 
edenhatzfibz und bluffenvolk. 

Press: Bieverbruckische volkskontrol schcribblegang 
und uberall gen Fabrik. 

Literary Competitions: Witstwistung 
penpuschspiel fur Preisen. 


denkmachen 


(S. M. MANSELL) 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


Setters: Das schweinische preisgeben (und preiskol- 
lekten) Gruppe. 


Parodists: Das koppikatter Gruppe mit ein Itsch fur 
Reiten. 

Runners-up: Das  oudtgeschwindeldt-onmenschen 
Gruppe. 

Hopeful Entrants; Das _ fuschillings-einsjahrlich- 
gegainen Gruppe. 

Prize-winners: Das guineegrabben-und-tachsdodgen 
Setter-Gruppe. 


Dilettanti: Das Referenzbuchische Gruppe. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
both male and female office staf 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, F.2. 
TALKING 
of period furniture 


19th, at 7 p.m. (253) 


436 Strand, W.C.2 


TEM 6644. 


MR. WOLSEY 
a discussion of good and bad pieces 
Thursday, March 12th and 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World, Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 














Is. extra, Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Programme Assistant in the Yugo- 
Slav Section. The requirements include Serbo- 
Croat (liekavstina) as mother tongue and good 
knowledge of English, ability to translate accur- 


ately and rapidly from each language to the 
other, to read fluently in Serbo-Croat at the 
microphone and to write origina! material. Can- 
didates should have interest in international 


affairs and good knowledge of contemporary con- 
ditions in Yugoslavia. Journalistic or radio ex- 
perience an advantage. Appointment normally 
for three vears with possibility of extension. 
Salary £960 p.a, with prospects. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
ope and quoting reference G.1039 ‘Spt.") should 

Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
use, London, W.1, within five days. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Barnsbury 
Secondary (G) School, Barnsbury Park, London, 
N.1, Headmistress required in September for 
this secondary school for about 1,100 girls. 
Burnham Group VII (based on average unit 
total of 1927 for 1956/58). Courses provided in 
needlework, commercial subjects, housecraft 
and craft as well as courses leading to G.C.E. 
(0 and A level). Forms TS10 from and re- 
trmable to Education Officer (TS10), County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, (Candidates who have 
completed form TS10 within last year and have 
hething to alter may complete form TS10B.) 
Closing date 4 April, (596.) 








TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE 
Unique Collectioa of Paintings, Silver, MSS, 
Sculpture, etc. 

MARCH 17-APRIL 18 
GOLDSMITHS’ HALL 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. 

(Not Sundays.) 


Daily 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m. 
Admission 2s. 6d 














WELL-PAID spare-time interviewers required by 
research company. Applicants should preferably 
have qualifications in psychology or sociology or 
practical experience of social or welfare work 
which includes interviewing, They should erjoy 


mecting people, be capable of listening, taking 
accurate note and writing a report.—Box 4586. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


sought abroad 
pre-Oxford 


POST. Apr.-Sept 
student (19), 


FUTORING 
(pref. Italy) by 
Box 4597 


ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2 
2.30 and 3.45. March 22nd : 


Art Films. Sundays, 
Ad Dei Honerem: 


Buma (African Sculpture); Master Pavel of 
Levoca (252) 

THEATRE 
TOWER, 7.30. Mar. 19, 20. 21: ‘The Good 


Woman of Setzuan."—-CAN ‘£111 (6-8.30), CAN 


3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
GALLERY : 


10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Until April 4. 
Ww.i. 


LEONELLI. 
142 


MATTHIESEN 
Daily, 
New Bond Strect, 


HEAL’S 1959 DESIGNS EXHIBITION showing 
trends in furniture and furnishing. Catalogue 
available.-HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1. MUSeum 1666 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 27th April. Classes and lec- 
tures on the Spanish language, literature and 
culture, Library of over 10,500 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities.—-For full details 
apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Water-colours by 


ANDRE BICAT. paintings by DENIS 
MATHEWS and HENRY INLANDER. 
10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. Till 26th. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1959. Last day, 26th March. Week- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays, Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station, 


PERSONAL 


AUDIENCES LOVE WITTY SPEECHES. 
There are techniques for making witty speeches 
and repartee. I have coached some of our top- 
rank public speakers, and everything 1 have 
taught them I can teach you, Write for detaiis— 
John E. Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL BREAD SPREAD can be ob- 
— by opening a pot of Burgess Anchovy 
aste, 





The once-in-ten-years Passion Play 
a Christian holiday party. We boos ¢ a limited allocation of tickets and a small deposit secures 
your place (details can be fixed —_ — peg K 7 To avoid disappointment, please 


Pathhinder 


Ask for | 


=o ee ee oe we oe oe (| 


performances come round again in 1960 a the Pep with 


HOUSE-I PARTIES “- ‘TOURS 
201 (s) VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
N.B. You con still enjoy a 
959 Brochure. 





ee 





holiday this, year in Britain or abrood. 


Ce ee A Se ee ee es ce cs eel 


deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
11S Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. — 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., 
NI 9906 

HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, biushing, in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxiety.—R. K. Brian, 


or as 
Anglo- 
S.W.3. 


M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 
w.1. 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND — rT 


Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. -- Fiertag, 34 Wardour St, 
London, W.1, D.X 

N.S.C.R.—The Cancer Relief Fund—reguiarly 
assists thousands of the most necessitous cancer 
patients in the British Isle. BENEFITS paid last 
year exceeded £80,000. Donors of £10 may be 
granted LIFE MEMBERSHIP, but smalier 
amounts are gratefully acknowledged.— National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7). Presi- 


dent : Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.L, 
G.B.E., D.C.V.O., 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


STOP SMOKING At Once—or money back! 
Free Booklet from NATURAL HEALTH COoO., 
Dept. 8.9, 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13. 


Continued Overleaf 
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(Box Al94), DROITWICH 
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Prof. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
Tins weW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W 

Tei.: AMbassador 404 
THE PETER CASSON CLINIC tor psycho- 
therapy.—-17 Dorset Sq.. N.W.1. AMB 4839 
THE SHEIK WHO SHRIEKED ‘Rayners 
Margo Chutney is delicious’ was quite right, 
you know—from al! good grocers 
WEST SIDE STORY — cast, north, south, too. 
The news travels fast that E! Cid Amontillado ts 
the superb choice in sherries. It comes from Spain 
and spreads enjoyment all through these islands 
Just try it. 
wWwOooDWORM ee a permanently by ONI 
application of WYKAMUOIL Obtainable 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
C(HOL 3555-5). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot 


LITERARY 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance’ 
The LSJ, founded under the weis of the Press, 
can show the way. Persona! coaching by post 
Prospectus Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 
INFORMATION, Soundly based political and 
economic forecasts and genuine inside intorma- 
tion (not speculative) on home, international 
and economic affairs in WHITEHALL WIN- 
DOW, the well-informed weekly news letter 
Desails from John F, Reynolds, | Wardrobe 
Place, 57 Carter Lane, E.C.4 
KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success, No 
No Fees GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
to Britain's foremost magazine for 
also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send 
R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,’ B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House 
Fleet Street, B.C.4, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 1S per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Protessional Touch 
concerning Courses and Criticisms trom Dept 
C.23 


tHE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappointment 
Invest in the new edition, 7/6, from al) book- 
sellers 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time -wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.1. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting tree booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institute 
(Dept, A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive preseniation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proot-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machives on hire. Transla- 
Uon from/into all languages, Overnight service 
TELFOICTA SERVICE, DIC TATE LETTERS, TRANSLA 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE —9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends,— Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9) 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4s. BE. R. 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d 
carbon Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—-Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. per thousand words. 
Carbon 44.—D. J, Boothroyd, 63 Dunkeld Rd., 
Sheffield 


typed in 7 days 


EDUCATIONAL 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D., Degrees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations, Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LiL.B., Director of Studies, Dem. BY2, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxtord, (Est. 1894), 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% on sums 
€£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Cetails from Investment Dept. SR., 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 














DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 





OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
KENTON, near EXETER, DEVON 
Boarding Schoo! for Girls 
RECOGNISED BY THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 
Wide General Education to ALL LEVELS of 
the General Certificate of Education. Excellent 
Examination Results. Unrivalicd Health Record 
Grounds f one hundred = aore Tennis 
Swimming, Riding, Gardening 
For particulars apply to the Head Mistress 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London) 
Session 1959/60 begins Monday, Sth October 
1959, Applications are invited from: Gi) Part 
time students wishing to follow evening courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science. (ii) Full-time and part-time students 
wishing to read tor Higher Degrees by thesis or 
to follow courses leading to M.A. and M.Sc 
Mathematics, M.S« Crystallography, and the 
Academic Post-Graduate Diplomas in Psycho 
logy and Numerical Analysis. Applications for 
admission should be made before Ist June 
Pamphiet and form of application may be ob 
tained from the Registrar, Birkbeck College, 

Malet Street, W.C 1 


EXPERI POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to Metr 
politan College, G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxtord 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxtord, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCI 
requirements and Final Exams. for B.A., B.S 
B.Sc (bEcon.), LLB... B.D., Bar ( and Ib, and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week urses.--Write Organis 
ing Secretary DANVIES’S Addison Road 
W.14. PARK 8392 
THE TRIANGLE S« 
South Molton Strect, W.1 


or uni 


College 
S306 (4 line 


retarial 
MAY 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, 
cake, Unique richness and goodness + Ib 
13s.; 6 Ib., 2 both post paid. Orders posted 
this week-end, tor the wbove and the speciali 
ties Ollered jast week, will be delivered in time 
for Euster. SHILLING COFFEE CoO. LTD 

16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 

CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100%, Pure Wool 
Mothprooled in popular shades All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 14s. Free Samples Kerr & 
Grahame, § Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland 

CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips, White, 20 in. x 40 in. Four tor only 27s., 
post Is, 6d. Satisfaction or money back H 
Conway Lid. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 


Australian fruit 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
discase conditions is rooted m a tokie State 
ot the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purity and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d, today for 1,000 
Garliso!l Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.--Gartisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


FOR EASTER, Delicious home-made fudge, 
choc., vanilla; choc. truffles. 6s. 6d. Ib. Rich 
Simnel Cake, 10s. 6d. 2 Ib. Post free.—Box 4583 
PAINT, Highest quality, lowest price. Hard 
gloss or flat. All colours, 27s, 6d. gall., carr 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT SALE€S, 22 
Chapel St., Bradford 





THE 


DELIGHTFUL 
CANNED FRUITS 


For yourself, or as Easter Gift Parcels to 
vour triends 

EXOTIC 

CARTON : 
iS oz. tins PAW PAWS, GOLDEN 
BERRIES, GU ANAS 2 tins 
FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT. FRUET 
SALAD, 2 tins MELON CUBES 
(20 02.), CREAM (© 07.) 

MIXED 

CARTON : 
1S o7 tins STRAWBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES PAW PAWS 
PINE SLICES, GRAPES, PRUNES 
2 tins GRAPEFRUIT, MELON 
CUBES (Q0 02.) 

Both Parcels 30s. each delivered, cash with order 
Delivery in U.K. only 

PEERAGE FOOD PRODUCTS LID., 
(Dept. 8S). 67 WESTOW ST., LONDON, S.E.19 


EASIER GIFT CARTON 

wing selection has been specially chosen 
as an idea! gift for friends and relatives. Each 
carton contains 3 Ib, 13 oz, tin Whole Roast 
Chicken, | Ib. tin finest Ox Tongue, | Ib. tin 
Skiniess and detatted Prague Ham, 15, 07 
tin Boned Roast Duck with Mushrcoms, 5 07 
tin “Jumbo” size dty-peck Prawns, 5 o7. tin 
Pate de Foie 20 oz. tin Strawberries in Syrup, 
2002, tin Raspberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin Desert 
Pears in Syrup and a 34 oz. tin Sliced Smoked 
Salmon Sent for only £4 10s. (Carriage and 
Packing paid), two cartons, £8 7s. 6d. Orders 
received by Tuesday, March 24th. wilt be des- 
patched betore Easter 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL. WORCESTER 


HARRIS rwEED, 12s per yard also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS — and 
PRICES trom IAN MACIVER, % Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s post Is. 6d 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re 
duced trom 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladies 34 to 42 bust. men’s 36 to 48, Patts 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1 
ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
@ustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask table Nanery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens. Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated Ca‘alogue trom 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

% Donegal! Square South, Beltast 

Northern freland 


The tollo 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road Victoria Copp. Godtrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine 
Wine A Beer Licence. Persona! attention of 
Proprietors, Tel: VIC 523i 


TO LET 


modern 3 rooms, kitchen & bath 
fridge, h.w im 9 pow garage 
reduction 3-year let CAN 8482 


8.-C, fine 
china, liner 
extra. Big 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


SINGLE MAN (30's) seeks flatiet nr. London, 
w. service, some meals or ckng. tac.--Box 4588 
U.S. RESEARCH STUDENT, 30, desires 
b.s.c. /flatiet, Central London, Moderate rental 
Box 4590 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation, The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation, SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6 





For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost B | 


alll 


SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 
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MEANS HOME COMFORT 


Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Enginee: 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD > CAMBERLEY : SURREY 
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HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Conraught Court, 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdag, 
putting green, garages. Superlative food. Easteg 
9 ans. Summer 9-12 gns 

LITILE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms. Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, Ss. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundia! House, Torquay. 

NR. EDINBURGH. Gullane. GREYWALLS A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of city 
facing Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. tennig 
courts Interesting catering, Licensed lets 
Gullane 2144, Ashley Courtenay recom nended 

SUDDENLY TI’°S SPRING! Spring comes 
earlier to Farringford, 1O.W This spacious 
ountry house totel, situated beneath the downs 
near Freshwater, is the ideal place in which to 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of te 
year. Superb cuisine and service: facilities for 
fenms, golf, riding, etc. Fully licensed. \.A. & 
R.A.C. Details trom the Manager. Farrineiord 
Hotel, Freshwater LO.W. Phone I resh- 
water 312 


W. Cliff, 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST GUIDE to Great 
Britain, Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s 10d 
post trec., from Ramblers” Association. 48 Park 
Road, London, N.W.1 

‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, | rance, 
Germany, Italy. etc Why not let us make 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet and 
act to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus, Brochure : E.F.A., | New Burlington 
St,, Regent Street, W.1. (Regent 8866) 
FARM HOLIDAYS.--1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain's best farm and country guest 
houses, county by county, Ulustrated. Price 3s, 6d 
(postage 6d.).--Farm Guide (s) 1% High St, 


INEXPENSIVE 
FRENCH HOLIDAYS 


listed in leaflet showing 100 inclusive holidays 
olfered by British travel agents from £15 18s up- 
wards, Prices compare well with holidays else- 
where at similar distances and you have the 
advantage of the new favourable rate of exchange 
for other sp-nding and purchases, Motorists get 
reduction of 
petrol cheques issued to 
and the benefit ot Europe's finest road 
network on which really to enjoy motoring. There 
are 10,000 tourist hotels to choose from. For a 
typical selection send tor Hotel booklet giving 
And as there is 
event in France to 
beautitully presented 
All these and other informa- 


tree Customs papers and a 21” 
petrol by means of 


VISILOrS 


full range of prices in Savoy 
worthwhile 
attend, ask also tor the 


always some 


Calendar of Evenis 
tion tree irom the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE, 


7s Piccadilly. London. W.1 


NETHY BRIDGE HOTEL, 

NETHY BRIDGE INVERNESS-SHIRE 
kasy access, near Cairngorms, in beautitul sut- 
roundings; excelicnt for walking, climbing of 
touring Highlands, Self-contained suites, private 
silting-rooms, h, & c. all bedrooms: own cro- 
quet and putting; eacellent§ fishing, golfing 
Fully licensed.—-Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 
POSITANO. Villa has vacancies, July to Octo 
ber. 25s. a day: 3 meals. -Box 4596 


SEE SPAIN 
IS-DAY AIR HOLIDAYS 
tu Lloret de Mar (Costa Brava) 
Hotel Villa Solterra 
Prices trom 39 gns. 

Vacancies available l6th and 30th May 
i3th and 27th June, Jith July, Sth and 19th 
September. 

Apply for full details to Dept S$ 
SEE SPAIN LTD., 

Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1 

MUSeum 9351/5 


SEE SPAIN 
BY LUXI RY COACH 

IS<aay Star Coach Tour visiting Barcelona, 
Madrid, Cordoba, Seville. Granada, Almunecar. 
Departures fortnightly trom 10th May to 25th 
October. 47 gus. 

Apply for full details to Dept. S, 

SEE SPAIN LTD 

78 New Oxiord Street, London, 

MUSeum 9351/ 


78 New 


w.c.i 





BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
CHURCH STREET 
AN EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS 
from the 
NATIONAL LOAN COLLECTION 
IRUST 


i4th March to Sth April 
Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2-6 
Admission free 











— 


I ondon, Ww.c. Tvlephone 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any Cie in the 


Friday. March 20. 1959 














